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NATURAL REVELATION 


Ir is astonishing how little attention the problem of Natural 
Revelation receives at the hands of thinkers and writers at the 
present time. For this paucity of attention many influences may 
be held responsible. To many the matter appears self-evident; 
there is no real question to discuss, only certain facts to notice 
and enumerate. To others again the matter presents problems 
rather of theological detail than of broad general interest, and 
this is not the concern of the theologian averse to what he is 
pleased to consider barren speculation. To not a few the whole 
question smacks rather too strongly of a Scriptural theology, 
which, of course, will be remote from the situation in actu of 
modern life. To the majority, if the truth must be told, the 
whole matter has never been approached as a subject for study, 
because it has been approached with presuppositions already 
firmly entrenched. Natural Revelation is only too often a subject 
in which assumption decides rather than conscious deliberation. 
The average theologian comes with his attitude already decided: 
either it is an indispensable preliminary to the Revelation of 
Grace, or, perhaps, it is a mere delusion. In both cases the 
opinion will be more in the nature of a reaction than a con- 
sidered judgment, and it may well be that the thinker has him- 
self no clear conception of what is signified by the term which 
he so readily uses. May it not be, however, that this problem 
of Natural Revelation warrants far more attention than it is 
generally accorded? That while it may not be a vital problem, 
it is one of those matters, a right understanding of which is 
essential for a proper appreciation of Scriptural truth? And in 
any case is it not clear that to think or speak in terms of Revela- 
tion, whether of nature or of grace, without pausing to reflect 
what is implied, is a dangerous process, likely to lead to a per- 
version of any true understanding? 
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I 


A first necessity in approaching the problem of Natural 
Revelation is to know exactly in our own minds what it is that 
is being discussed. In theology a vague terminology is always 
a hindrance and never a help, as the woolly, comprehensive 
formulae of agreements have abundantly testified. Vagueness 
is always more likely to mislead than to help. Particularly is 
this so in the case of Natural Revelation. Many writers make 
use of the term, or of some kindred term, especially in the con- 
struction of theological systems, in which it is essential, for 
example, to any theory of progressive revelation, and likely to 
impress as an idea of sound Scriptural association. But many 
writers who make use of the term, or of some obvious equiva- 
lent, immediately begin to speak of something which is not 
Natural Revelation at all. In some cases the confusion is evident 
from the outset, since they use the term interchangeably with 
some such term as Natural Religion or Natural Theology. Even 
where this is not the case, however, clearly this is the true con- 
notation given to the term, Natural Revelation being taken to 
cover all the emotional and rational activity of man in his labours 
to construct philosophical and religious systems. The Natural 
Revelation which is the essential preliminary to the foundation 
of the Christian Revelation of Grace, is thus the philosophical 
and religious theorising of man—an appalling perversion which 
has led to the rejection of Natural Revelation entirely, con- 
strued in this fashion, by those who rightly contend for the 
absolute and divine character of the Christian faith. It is almost 
tiresome to point out, however, that this perversion, common 
though it is, has no real connection with Natural Revelation at 
all. Thinkers who take this line have never even begun to dis- 
cuss Natural Revelation, however liberal a use they may make 
of the term. They are discussing Natural Religion. Just as for 
many the Revelation of Grace has been transmuted into the 
Christian religion, or the Christian thought about God, so too 
with the Revelation of Nature. Natural Revelation has been 
made into Natural Religion, or the thought of the natural man 
about God, to the obscuring of its true character as it is pre- 
sented to us in the Scriptures. 

Natural Revelation, we need to recognise this at the very 
outset, is not the so-called revelation attained by human reason 
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and intuition, the unveiling of God in His nature and character 
by the emotional or rational activity of man. Natural Revelation 
is not the thought of philosophers and religious leaders about 
God, nor is it a term which may be used to describe the various 
human systems. Traces of Natural Revelation may indeed be 
found in the religious systems and in the activity of man, but 
these themselves are not that Revelation, nor may they rightly 
be described as anything more than the sinful and distorted 
response of man to it. Far from being Natural Revelation, human 
effort is more often an obscuring and a perversion of it. The 
Revelation of Nature is something quite different and apart 
from the religious and philosophical activity of sinful man, 
although there may be times when the two coincide, when 
religion and philosophy find their starting-point or their support 
in the relics of an earlier revelation. The sum of the matter is 
this: That Natural Revelation is not a work, an activity, a striv- 
ing of man at all. It is a gift. One might go further and say 
that it is a natural gift which has its place in the perfect creation 
of God. Nor was Natural Revelation gifted merely to form a 
basis for the later Revelation of Grace. Indeed in the majority 
of cases it may well be questioned whether it is of any value in 
this respect. The common conception of a human apprehension 
of God underlying the Christian Revelation is a dream of self- 
sufficient man in his heaven-storming pride and folly, but as an 
interpretation of Natural Revelation it is a dangerous and per- 
nicious travesty. 


II 


The Revelation of Nature, and in this it resembles the 
Revelation of Grace, is always seen in the Scriptures as a Word 
of God to man, as distinct from a thought of man about God. 
It is the self-disclosing of God, that which God makes known 
to man of Himself. In this connection we must not be misled 
by the term natural, which seems to nullify the Divine character 
of this revealing act and to imply that here there is scope for the 
effort and operation of man. Natural Revelation is still Revela- 
tion, and that means that it is a Word which God Himself has 
spoken, and which none but God could speak. The term 
“‘ natural ” qualifies the Revelation, not by rendering the human 
response any the less subservient to the Divine act, but by 
placing this revelation in its proper setting, indicating the chan- 
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nels through which it is given and ascribing to it its proper 
function. As opposed to the special Revelation of Grace, Natural 
Revelation is something inherent in the world as God created 
it. It is the knowledge of God gifted to man in the natural 
circumstances of created life, through natural means, and in 
order that finite man might, not as a special favour, but as part 
of his destiny as a creature, enjoy fellowship with the Infinite 
Creator. 

The peculiar character of the Revelation of Nature as 
opposed to that of Grace does not lie in its nature as Revelation, 
but rather in the circumstances which attend it, in its mode of 
operation and in its function. In general character both revela- 
tions are the same. Both are a Word of God to man; that is 
to say, both are a Divine self-communication by which the 
knowledge of God is imparted to man by God Himself. At this 
point there is no distinction of any kind, since in Creation and 
Redemption alike it is Jesus Christ who is the Word, the God 
who speaks is one and the same. Where the distinction arises 
is not in matters of essential character, but in attendant circum- 
stances. The two Revelations are essentially the same, but they 
are not interchangeable, since each is adapted to its own circum- 
stances, and gifted both by different means and for different 
functions. It is still God who speaks: the character of the 
Revelation has not changed. But the human situation is different, 
and the means and function have changed. These matters 
apart, we need to recognise clearly the oneness of the Revelation 
of God. 

The first sphere in which a distinction becomes apparent 
is that of human circumstances. Natural Revelation is the 
knowledge of God gifted to man in the natural circumstances 
of created life: for this reason it may most aptly and correctly 
be described as the Word of Creation. It is the source of that 
natural, unquestioning knowledge of God pictured so wonder- 
fully in the book of Genesis, where the Lord God walked in 
the garden in the cool of the evening and conversed with creature 
man.’ Natural Revelation refers us to that knowledge of God 
with which man, as created by God, was naturally endowed, a 
knowledge no less the gift of God on that account, but imparted 
in accordance with the Divine order of creation; something 
which man as man naturally experienced and enjoyed. 


1 Genesis iii. 8. 
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But this Revelation, as a part of the Divine creation, only 
avails for man in his natural circumstances. That does not 
mean, as the moderns are tempted to think, that a man in whom 
the emotional and intellectual qualities are fully developed may 
dispense with all other aids and know God by virtue of his 
attainments. Nor does it mean, as Rousseau so pitifully imag- 
ined,' that man in a state of nature, i.e. without the extraneous 
devices of civilisation, will enjoy communion with his creator 
as a normal experience of everyday life. The words natural and 
nature have come to acquire so many shades of meaning that 
when we speak of the natural circumstances of man the phrase 
may be interpreted to mean almost anything. The common 
use of the term human nature to describe the failings of man 
is an illustration of this confusion, and even in the Bible the 
term nature as applied to man is used in different senses. When, 
however, we speak of the natural circumstances of man in 
connection with Natural Revelation there can only be the one 
sense in which the phrase may rightly be used: that is, to con- 
note the circumstances of human life as God in creation intended 
them to be. All else, whether it be the full civilisation of the 
modern or the ignorant savagery of Rousseau is human un- 
nature, the nature and capability of man at every turn thwarted 
and distorted by sin. 

Natural Revelation is thus not the knowledge of God 
which man may naturally acquire, or even enjoy, without super- 
natural aids, that which the ordinary thinking and feeling man 
of the world knows of God. Quite the opposite. It is the know- 
ledge of God enjoyed by man in his truly natural state, before 
his faculties were deranged and clouded by rebellion or sin. 
And this knowledge of God may no longer be enjoyed: Natural 
Revelation has of itself ceased to avail: the further special 
Revelation of Grace has become necessary; because man is now 
no longer a natural being in natural circumstances, but a rebel- 
lious creature living his life in the wholly unnatural circum- 
stances attributable to human sin. 

The false estimate of sin is no doubt the root cause of the 
modern confusion with regard to the knowledge of God, but 
a little reflection will show that two important points are clear 
and indisputable. First, it is clear that human life is in the 
deepest sense wholly unnatural, whether for the moment we 


1 Compare the Discours sur [’Inegalité and the Confessions d’un Vicaire Savoyard. 
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ascribe that unnaturalness plainly and bluntly to sin or whether 
we invent for it some other fancy explanation. To pretend that 
the recorded life of man is natural (except we use the term to 
describe the sinful nature of man, as in the Scriptures) is a sheer 
delusion, and this all competent theologians and even historians 
have always recognised. The history of man is a history of per- 
petual frustration. Man has been endowed with magnificent 
powers. Mentally, technically, spiritually, yes and even physically, 
he is indeed the lord and crown of creation.1 But the history of 
man presents the most extraordinary spectacle of misapplication 
and abuse. Man as we know him is not a natural creature. He is 
a fallen sinner. The life which he lives is one which is wholly 
contrary to his true nature. Fully conscious of his high destiny, 
able by nature to mend and to rule a sin-shattered world, privi- 
leged indeed to live in harmony and in fellowship with the 
Creator, man is outstanding as the supreme example of dissipa- 
tion and distortion. Even the very faculties by which he hopes 
to apprehend the Creator are clouded and blinded by sin. To 
speak of Natural Revelation in connection with fallen man is 
sheer hallucination. 


III 


A second point is clear: that if fallen man is to enjoy once 
again the knowledge of God, a further act of Revelation has 
become necessary. Man by nature was granted the privilege 
of knowledge, by means of the Natural Revelation, but in his 
sinful rebellion he has forfeited that knowledge, by a wilful 
refusal he has lost all cognisance of it. Scattered traces, it is 
true, remain, but mingled only with the crassest superstitions 
and denials, which owe their growth to the distorting effects of 
sin. The plight of man is such that Natural Revelation, although 
it has not been withdrawn—indeed as something which belongs 
to creation that would be impossible—although it still remains, 
a permanent witness and rebuke to the sinful ignorance of man, 
yet of itself it is now no longer of any avail. Where sin has 
entered in, it is not futile, but inoperative. If fallen man is to 
know God at all, then a further Word of God has become neces- 
sary, whether of judgment or of redemption. Special circum- 
stances have now arisen, which may only be met by special 
measures. In the history of the dealings of God with man, 


1 Ps. viii. sff. 
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there is no question whatever at any point of an educative pur- 
pose, the progressive leading of man from the lower knowledge 
of Natural Revelation to the higher of the Revelation of Grace. 
No doubt the fall of man, in the wisdom of God, did come to 
have its place in what we recognise as a higher teleology. It led 
man to know the holy and loving Redeemer, who adopts us as 
sons, as well as the omnipotent Creator, who forms us creatures. 
Thus was the extremity of man transformed by wisdom and 
mercy into Divine opportunity. But this was not a course of 
instruction in which the first knowledge paved the way for 
the second, as the rudiments of the primary school prepare 
pupils for the advanced courses of high school and univer- 
sity. Rather, when man refused the all-sufficient knowledge of 
God granted at the first, and severed himself from God, neither 
acknowledging Him as Creator, nor honouring Him as Lord, 
then a second Revelation, different, and of a new sufficiency for 
sinners, a second Revelation of redeeming Grace and of Eternal 
Judgment was needed to replace the former, if the knowledge 
of God was to be restored at all. With the falsification of the 
nature of man, the natural knowledge of God has ceased alto- 
gether to be a natural possibility. 

Natural Revelation is thus seen at the outset to be very 
strictly circumscribed in its application, and it is well to remem- 
ber this fact when we proceed to a study of the means by which 
man was gifted by God with a knowledge of His Creator. There 
are those, of course, who, heedless of the plight of man in his 
sinful, fallen unnature, would insist that God is still to be known 
by natural means to-day, this primitive knowledge being the 
indispensable preliminary to a fuller knowledge in Jesus Christ. 
In maintaining this opinion they are usually at pains to seek 
out traces of an earlier revelation in the different religions of 
the pagan world, as compared with Judaism and Christianity. 
But once it is clearly grasped that man is no longer a natural 
being in the natural circumstances of created life, then it also 
becomes clear that despite the scattered traces of revelation 
which are indeed to be found, God is no longer known or know- 
able by natural means. This remains true even if, with some, 
we adopt the theory that amongst the heathen who have never 
heard the Gospel at all there are those who do know and worship 
the true God; since in their case, even though the Revelation 
of Grace has never been given, it is still only by the gift of 
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grace, not by natural operation, that the old channels of know- 
ledge still avail. 

How then is God naturally revealed? In what way may 
God be known in the natural circumstances of life? The Scrip- 
tures, which are, of course, primarily a record of the Revelation 
of Grace and Judgment, treat of this prior revelation only in an 
incidental manner, but from such passages as do exist, notably 
the first and second chapters of the Roman Epistle,' it is clear 
that God made use of two main channels of Revelation in the 
order of Creation. He gave to man, first, an outward witness: 
the world of nature was a visible demonstration of the Godhead, 
which man in his natural life could not but fail to recognise and 
to respect. He also gave to man an inward witness: from the 
very first the will of God was written in the heart of man, as 
something inherent in his nature as man, as a natural endow- 
ment of humanity; man was gifted with conscience. 

First God gave to man an outward witness. Confronted 
with the spectacle of the world, with all its wealth and variety, 
with all its manifestations of a superior intelligence and a higher 
power, man could not fail to recognise his Creator in the thing 
created. For the invisible things of Him are clearly seen from 
the creation of the world, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.* The world of 
nature was never intended by God to be a problem to man, 
upon which man in the pride of sin should exercise his distorted 
reason and pass his puny judgments. From the very first God 
was known in the creation and the voice of God hcard in the 
operation of His Hands. But for sinful man that is no longer 
the case. Even where it is recognised, as perhaps by the majority 
of men, that behind the universe there must stand some Supreme 
Power, the nature of the world and of its Creator have become 
a philosophical problem of the first magnitude. Where God 
was once known through the Creation as a personal Lord and 
Creator, now there is a conflicting tangle of opinion, the jostling 
of Deism, Theism, Pantheism, Infinite, Absolute, Idee, Wille, 
Macht, Ding an Sich, Life Force, Atheism, Agnosticism, and 
all their permutations and combinations, in which the true 
nature of God remains always hidden and obscure. And this 
quite apart from the more blatant idolatry in which God is wor- 
shipped in the form of an inanimate object, or in which the 
2 Rom. i. 19 ff. and ii. 12 ff. * Ibid. 
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world itself is elevated to the status and dignity of the 
Godhead. 

Nowhere perhaps is the pernicious unnature of sinful man 
more apparent than at this point; nowhere does the perversion 
of Divine truth reveal itself more clearly. On every hand the 
boasting claim is heard, that in nature alone there is, even for 
sinful man, a sufficiency of Divine revelation. Whether it is the 
artist who revels in natural beauty or solitude; whether the 
scientist who stands amazed at the intricate mechanism of 
natural life; whether the ordinary man, who, without claim to 
art or science or philosophy, is aware of that something which 
must be beyond the twinkling star and the flaming sunset, 
incessantly the cry goes up that here, outside of Christ, God 
Himself, the true God, may be known and worshipped. We 
must not wonder at this cry, nor must we pass too strict a censure 
upon it. It is the home-cry of man for the Garden, man seeking 
to avail himself once again of that natural means of knowledge 
which God in creation ordained, but which man in his folly 
has wilfully obscured. It is the cry of man, who, aware of his 
high destiny, is cast forth into the wilderness which he himself 
but barely comprehends. With sympathy and with kindliness 
the cry must be heard and understood, and yet tenderly but 
firmly the truth must be made known, that no longer does the 
path of knowledge lie this way, that the way to the Garden is 
still kept by the angel with the flaming sword,! that by the 
contradiction of his nature man is severed from God by an 
irrevocable decree. The God of nature is and must be still the 
Deus absconditus, the hidden God. If it is here that the altar 
would be erected, its dedication must be still to the unknown 
God.? 

It is not that the power and the glory of God are not even 
yet manifest in Nature, as they were at the first. Rather it is 
that sin has come down as a veil upon man, blinding his eyes 
for ever to the eternal realities. God is only the hidden God to 
sinful man, and, indeed, as the story of Eden teaches us, it is 
not God who hides, but man.*? God has not withdrawn the 
knowledge of Himself in nature, but man in sin has rendered 
himself incapable of perceiving it. The Revelation itself still 
remains, as is witnessed by the two facts, first, that even sinful 
man is gropingly aware of it, and second, that when once in 


1 Gen. iii. 24. ® Acts xvii. 23. 3 Gen. iii. 8. 
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Grace God has sought and found the lost, as one of the wonders 
of the Christian life the pages of Heaven once more are opened, 
and the Christian beholds in the works of Heaven and earth 
the handiwork of his Saviour Christ. “‘ Without Him was not 
anything made that was made.’ In Grace the riddle of Nature 
finds its true solution. The Heavens declare the glory of God.* 
God who appears as the Saviour is known again as the Creator. 
The Revelation of Nature is thus restored and fulfilled in the 
Revelation of Grace. 


IV 


Thus far, however, our study of the means of Natural 
Revelation has been confined to what is only the one aspect of 
it, the outward witness. But in the Word of God a further fact 
is clear, even if all the implications of it are still the occasion 
of much debate; the fact that together with the outward God 
has also gifted an inward witness, the testimony of conscience. 
When Natural Revelation is being considered, or the means by 
which man, as created, could know the Creator God discussed, 
not only have we to reckon with the outward proclaiming of 
God by works of Nature, but also with the knowledge of God 
written upon the heart of man, that which we have come to 
know as conscience. And if man as created by God could not 
but recognise the power and the glory of God in the works of 
creation, then in the voice of conscience, the knowledge of right 
and wrong, the awareness of the will of God, he could not fail 
to know the holiness and the righteousness of God. 

Conscience, with Nature, has become for sinful man a 
problem of the first order, and here again we may measure to 
the full the extent to which the proud rebellion of man has dis- 
torted and veiled the Natural Revelation of God. The majority 
of men, it is true (or at any rate the majority in christianised and 
Bible-instructed lands), still think of conscience as the inward 
voice of God, but this recognition is no longer of any avail when 
it comes to the knowing of God in the life and heart. Indeed, 
it constitutes a question apart in the vast human problem of 
the knowledge of God, a question upon which thinkers and 
writers have exercised their ingenuity throughout the centuries. 
By conscience, even in the purest forms in which it may be 
seen amongst sinful humanity, the personal will of an all- 


1John i. 3. * Ps, xix. 1. 
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righteous, all-loving Creator is now no longer understood (apart 
from Jesus Christ). Rather, by conscience man has been led to 
the postulating of a variety of theories, the Divine Reason, the 
Natural Law, the Categorical Imperative—hypotheses which, if 
not utterly valueless in themselves, are useless when it comes 
to the true knowledge of God. And finally, of course, there are 
those who launch the supreme attack, denying altogether the 
Divine origin of conscience, and attributing its working solely 
to natural forces, the power of custom, the urge of enlightened 
self-interest, the drive of evolution, and the like. 

Conscience, except it is awakened and instructed by the 
Holy Spirit to work conviction of sin, can never lead a single 
soul to know the true God. Adam, that is to say man as created 
by God, did know God through conscience, but the moment he 
raised his own will, or the will of the Devil, against the revealed 
will of God, the moment he denied the Holiness and the Righte- 
ousness of God, that moment a gulf was fixed between God and 
Adam which the now wounded and stricken conscience could 
no longer bridge, and Adam fled from God. Ideally, it is true, 
God may still be known by conscience, that is to say where 
man consistently obeys the voice of conscience throughout his 
life. In Jesus the Man, the second Adam, the one whose meat 
it was to do the will of Him that sent Him, the perfect know- 
ledge of and communion with the Father was no doubt main- 
tained by this Natural Revelation, if we regard the life of Jesus 
from the purely human point of view. But in reality, in a world 
where men are sinners, and conscience is persistently disregarded 
and deadened, then conscience alone, apart from Grace, is power- 
less to do the work for which it was fashioned. 

It is interesting to note, however, that although conscience 
can no longer lead men to a knowledge of God by natural means, 
yet its role is of tremendous importance even yet in the revela- 
tion of God. Conscience, rendered inoperative by human sin, 
is not a useless instrument discarded by God. As it is the know- 
ledge of the Will of God (even though blunted, refused and 
unrecognised), this is impossible. Rather, when God comes 
again to man making Himself known by the miracle of Grace, 
it is through conscience that He works, but through conscience 
now awakened and restored by the Holy Ghost. Not that God 
merely restores the old knowledge of Himself. That is impos- 


4 John iv. 34. 
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sible until the problem of sin is removed: indeed the awakened 
conscience drives man to recognise rather his far-ness from, and 
ignorance of God. But conscience is used by God for this quite 
other end, not of introducing to God, but of showing to man 
the helplessness and terror of his plight as a sinner condemned, 
and of driving him to the Saviour Jesus Christ, in whom alone 
a way of escape may be found. Once God has been found and 
known again by Revelation, then, of course, Conscience, with 
Nature, resumes its natural function, and the Christian man 
delights to listen to the will of his Father as revealed to him 
by the inward voice. 


V 


By our study we have thus come to see that Natural Revela- 
tion is the Revelation gifted to man in the natural circumstances 
of created life and operating outwardly through the witness of 
nature and inwardly through that of conscience. It now remains 
briefly to sum up the function of Natural Revelation, and here 
again it will be helpful to establish a contrast with the Revelation 
of Grace. Already, indeed, the main function of Natural Revela- 
tion will have become clear. It was gifted to man in order that 
the creature might enjoy a natural unbroken fellowship with 
his Creator, the one in whose image he was created. In this it 
may at once be compared and contrasted with the Revelation 
of Grace. By the one a natural communion was established: 
the life of man was from the outset brought into harmony with 
the Godhead. By the other that communion, shattered by 
human rebellion, was restored in Jesus Christ; but this time no 
longer on the basis of the natural, but on that of the spiritual, 
by miracle. In both cases the aim is the same, that the life of 
man should be lived in fellowship with that of his Creator. But 
whereas in the case of the old Revelation that relationship was 
established in the natural world of creation, now a miracle of 
Grace has taken place. The sinner, as far as his natural life is 
concerned, is under an irrevocable sentence of death and separa- 
tion But God in Grace has stooped down to re-create, to give 
to man a new life of the spirit,? in which fellowship with Himself 
may once more be enjoyed, to speak in Jesus Christ a Word 
of Forgiveness which means release from the. bondage of sin 
and adoption into the family of God. The harmony of Eden 


1 Gen. iii. 3; cf. Rom. vi. 23. 2 John iii. 3f. 3 Gal. iv. 5. 
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has not been restored, not, that is to say, on the old terms. In 
this world even the Christian experiences a tension between the 
old, perishing nature of death and sin and the new nature of 
the spirit1 But now a higher fellowship has been created. Man 
has been exalted to a communion with God impossible even in 
Eden. As contrasted with the fellowship of creation, that com- 
munion is now enjoyed only by promise, but it awaits a consum- 
mation in eternity which even the Christian cannot contemplate, 
but which exceeds his utmost expectations. When, indeed, we 
pause to consider what a paradise of beauty and goodness this 
world of time and sense would afford were it not for the blight- 
ing, shattering touch of human sin, then it baffles us to imagine 
what it shall be hereafter when God creates all things new,?* 
when nothing that defileth shall ever enter in,* but when the 
redeemed servants, the adopted sons of God, shall be with Him 
for ever. Truly such good things as pass man’s understanding 
are laid up for them that love Him.‘ 

Natural Revelation was gifted in order that man might as 
a natural benefit of created life enjoy communion with his 
Maker. But together with and included in that communion 
there is also a responsibility on the part of man, which in modern 
theology is often glibly passed over, but which is an equally 
important function of Natural Revelation. If communion with 
God is to be enjoyed, then the Lordship of God must be acknow- 
ledged and His Will done. Whether we speak of God as Father 
or Creator, there is no escaping this fact. God is the Lord. It 
is the Will of God which supremely matters. It is the Will of 
God which is perfectly righteous. It is the Will of God which 
guarantees perfect happiness. Certainly we may not speak of 
man’s enjoyment of communion with God as the end or func- 
tion of Revelation without recognising the corresponding respon- 
sibility of man. Man was granted a natural knowledge of God, 
not only that he might have fellowship with God, but also that 
he might know the Will of God and do it: not, of course, in 
grudging necessity, not in the hope of gaining a reward, not as 
an automaton, but realising that to do the Will of God is fellow- 
ship with Him, realising that the success, the happiness, the 
ordering of the world depends upon the fulfilment of the pur- 
pose of God by His creatures, under the dominion of God’s 


1 Rom. vii. 3 Rev. xxi. 27. 
* Rev. xxi. 5. “Collect for 6th Sunday after Trinity. 
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appointed steward,t man. In any discussion of the function of 
Revelation, enjoyment in fellowship is inseparably linked with 
Purpose. 

This again is equally clear in the Revelation of Grace, 
God stoops down to man in his necessity, God grants to him 
new life in the Saviour, not only that he might escape the tyranny 
of his own sinfulness, not only that the communion with Him- 
self might be restored, but in order that man should give him- 
self again to the fulfilment of the divine Will and Purpose.* 
Elected by Grace into the family of God, man recognises again 
that the Will of the Father is the perfect will of all, and its 
fulfilment the guarantee of continued joy and fellowship. In 
the new heaven and the new earth the Will of God will be done 
by all, as in the old creation the Will of God was done before 
the fall. But it is by Revelation that man perceives what is the 
Will of God, and knows what it is that he ought to do. Some, 
indeed, would go further and maintain that he is also given a 
desire to fulfil it. By the Revelation of Nature Adam not only 
experienced fellowship with God, but also he clearly knew and 
understood the Will of God, and, of course, traces of that know- 
ledge and understanding still persist throughout the world to-day, 
as traces of the first knowledge of God are not wholly obliterated. 
By the Revelation of Grace not only is communion with God 
re-created, but the knowledge of, the insight into, the Will of 
God is restored and deepened. Henceforth we are not servants 
who know not their Master’s will, but friends.* In Jesus Christ 
the Revelation of the Will of God, begun under the Law and 
Prophecy, is brought to its full flower. Not only did Jesus 
Christ remove the stumbling block of sin which separated man 
from God: He did that at the Cross and in the Resurrection, 
when sin was borne and death conquered. But He also gave 
us the teaching which is the mainspring of Christian life* and 
action. In Jesus Christ salvation was brought, and the Will of 
God for His redeemed fully made known. The function of 
Revelation, whether of Nature or of Grace, may be summed up 
as fellowship established, and the Will of God known and done, 
the enjoyment of man in the fulfilment of the Purpose of God. 

In our study of Natural Revelation: what it is; the means 
by which it is gifted; the functions which it performs; it has 


1 Gen. i. 28. 8 John xv. 15. 
2Cf. Eph. ii. 10. *The Sermon on the Mount, and other passages. 
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been our purpose to correct the false views of those who, whether 
intentionally or merely carelessly, would see in the Revelation 
of God a natural process, and also to establish clearly the points 
of contact and of contrast between the two Revelations to which 
the Scripture points. In the course of this study two points of 
real interest and importance have emerged. First, it is clear that 
Natural Revelation is no mere tentative groping, no inadequate 
preliminary, no exploratory beginning, as some, confusing it 
with the relics of Natural Revelation amongst sinful man, have 
foolishly imagined. Natural Revelation is the perfect Revelation 
of God to man as created, clearly set forth in conscience and in 
nature, and with the definite and specific purpose of establishing 
the Will of God in the world, and fellowship and order in the 
fulfilling of it. That Revelation itself did not fail. Rather when 
man listened to the Tempter, it was ignored, flouted, refused; 
only the traces of it being handed down imperfectly to succeed- 
ing generations to form a basis for the religion and the thought 
of sinful man. The Revelation itself was and is a perfect work, 
completely adapted to the needs of man as created. Of course, 
if we would be wiser than God, and imagine that Natural Revela- 
tion, in the form of the scattered relics of it, worked upon by 
human reason, was intended for and adapted to the needs ot 
sinful men as a preliminary to the perfect Revelation in Jesus 
Christ, then we shall be disappointed, and speak with reason of 
rudimentary and imperfect lessons. But this is not the teaching 
of Paul in Romans. Paul merely points out that in view of the 
earlier Revelation the just judgment of God upon human sin 
cannot be escaped even on the plea of utter ignorance. This is 
a point upon which we need to be absolutely clear if in our 
theological thinking confusion and muddle are to be avoided. 
Natural Revelation was to man as created, and in order that he 
might know and serve the Creator, but that Revelation was and 
is flouted, distorted and set aside. Secondly, it has become clear 
that in the Revelation of Grace, the perfect work of God towards 
lost and guilty sinners, the unfolding of the Godhead as the 
Saviour, completed in the Crucified and the Risen Redeemer, 
in that Revelation the earlier Revelation is caught up, restored, 
and indeed enriched and deepened. All the knowledge revealed 
to Adam, and all the blessings of that knowledge, are the privi- 
lege of the new man in Christ, conferred equally with the new 
knowledge and the new blessings of redemption. At every 
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point the earlier Revelation is taken up, at every point the know- 
ledge amplified, at every point the purpose deepened and the 
blessings augmented. Truly, faced with the spectacle of a 
creation ruined, we must exclaim at the wonder and wisdom 
and might of the Creator, for whom the ruin is but the basis 
of a nobler work. Nowhere has the work of God been in vain, 
The will of Devil and man may dash themselves against His 
operations for the moment, but that which He does may never 
finally be frustrated and brought to nought. The Revelation of 
Nature is refused and rendered inoperative by human sin. Then 
in the Revelation of Grace God restores it, fuller, deeper, richer, 
more full of grace and wonder, redeeming the sinner. 


G. W. Bromitey. 
Haverigg-on-Sea. 


England. 




















PRAYER FOR THE DEAD 
I 


Up to a generation or so ago exponents of the Tractarianism 
which has reintroduced among us supplication on behalf of the 
departed used solemnly to insist to any objector that the only 
proper and intended beneficiaries in regard to such prayer were 
the godly, righteous dead. These throughout “ the intermediate 
state’, the entire period between death and the Judgment Day, 
would be unceasingly developing in their already attained holi- 
ness, and they could not fail to be helped forward in this process 
of sanctification by the prayers of their brethren here below. 
The brother-love, indeed, which is enjoined under the Gospel 
upon believers demanded and compelled the rendering of such 
intercessory service. 

Does Bible doctrine, then, lend any countenance whatever 
to such supplication? The answer is in the negative. 

What of this quasi-Darwinian evolution in holiness in the 
hereafter from the Scriptural standpoint? The usual Bible pas- 
sage to be adduced in support of it is Phil. i. 6: “‘ He that hath 
begun a good work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ.” It is a sample of the culling of texts out of their con- 
text. “A good work” throughout the N.T. is invariably altru- 
istic, done to or for others. This holds for a variety of cognate 
forms of the idea in the Greek. There is no suggestion in them 
of an egoistic or merely self-related holiness. And what was this 
altruistic “‘ good work” here? It was their co-operation in the 
Apostle’s evangelising labour—see previous verse. That aid had 
been given from his first arrival “ until’ the date of writing, 
and he is confident that God who inspired it (ch. ii. 13) will never 
allow it to flag, but will bring it to, and maintain it at, the pitch 
of perfection (R.V. “‘ perfect” for “ perform”) “ until” the 
Advent. The Apostle is also speaking to a community, not to 
individuals severally: ‘‘ in you’, or “ among you”’, not “‘in each 
one of you”. Moreover, true evangelistic work and witness 
performed here on earth does not die with the successive 
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evangelists. It was explicitly promised to such by Christ that 
fruit would “abide” (John xv. 16). 

To the ordinary mind it is impossible to attach any meaning 
to an increasing holiness except an increasing disengagement 
from sinfulness. Do the righteous dead go to a sphere tainted 
at all with sinfulness or temptation? They are “ with Christ ”, 
“ present with the Lord” (2 Cor. v. 8; Phil. i. 23), where the 
devil, the world, and the flesh, are shut out. Do they enter upon 
this new estate still tainted themselves with their own for- 
mer sinfulness? The “ purchased ones from among men ”, that 
figure in the Apocalypse (xiv. 5), are, like their Purchaser (Heb. 
ix. 14; I Pet. i. 19), “ without blemish”. They are “ spirits of 
just ones perfected ”’, as was He also in a sense peculiar to Him- 
self (Heb. xii. 23; v. 9; vii. 22). 

Even here and now believers are in God’s sight, as He views 
them in Christ their Ransomer and their Head, accredited as 
being entirely righteous, “as though they had fulfilled all He 
commanded ” (Hooker). They are declared to be already “‘ com- 
plete in Him” and “ clean every whit” (John xiii. 10; Rom. 
Vili. 33; Col. i. 12; ii. 10; Lev. xvi. 30). And, in keeping there- 
with, Christ’s words in John xiv. 2, 3, and xvii. 24, appear, as 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary observes (I, 752), to point to the 
immediate entrance of the just dead into bliss. “‘ Perfected ”’ in 
that Hebrews passage, according to the expositors, signifies 
“brought to completeness ”’ (Speaker’s), “‘ to the goal of con- 
summation” (Meyer). “ All is accomplished,” says Alford, 
“their probation, their righteousness; . . . they are lacking 
nothing, except communion with us.” May they not be in- 
stantly divested of past moral incompleteness as, it is promised 
(1 Cor. xv. sof.), they will be of terrestrial animality? Mozley, 
with reference to a dying infant, is satisfied that it is “in the 
power of God, in the act of admitting him to eternal life, to 
bestow such supplementary qualifications as are necessary for 
that new state of existence”! Think of the rapid, instant en- 
lightenment of the penitent thief; of the immediate immense 
transformation that the disciples underwent on the Day of Pente- 
cost! Why may we then not confidently concur with the Shorter 
Catechism’s statement that “ the souls of believers are made per- 
fect in holiness and do immediately pass into glory ”, or with the 
anticipation respecting each one of them expressed in the Prayer 


1 Baptismal Controversy, p. 58. 
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Book Office for Communion of the Sick, that ‘‘ whensoever his 
soul shall depart from his body, it may be without spot presented 
unto Thee ”’? 

How about she guick, those who shall then be found living 
here, at the last trump? They are to be rapt into eternal bliss, 
we are told, simultaneously with those resurrected (1 Cor. xv. 52; 
1 Thess. iv. 17). Yet obviously there will have been no inter- 
mediate state, no sanctifying evolution, in their case. Nor is 
there any hint given of any after-school provision for them: the 
pleaders for this practice themselves stress and underscore the 
aforesaid “‘ until ”’ of Phil. i. 6; so, if we must not stop short of 
it, we are equally debarred from going beyond it. On the con- 
trary, it is said: “‘ When He shall appear, we ’—the quick as 
well as the rest—“ shall be like Him ” (1 John iii. 2); and “ The 
righteous ’’—the quick as well as the others—*‘ shall then shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father”. And cannot 
the non-quick be believed to be or to have been each 
“ perfected ” instantly, if the quick will be? 


II 


What warranty or what room or scope is there then for 
prayer from us on their behalf? Anything of the kind is plainly 
calculated to detract from the entire sufficiency of the Saviour’s 
redemptive work—calculated to superinduce some measure of 
misgiving where full thankful confidence should reign. So far 
as prayer is a sacrifice, it is here as truly derogatory to Christ’s 
finished work as is or ever was the Sacrifice of the Mass. “‘ Grant 
them peace”’; “‘ may they rest in peace’’; surely any such 
petition sheds a dubiousness on the Gospel promise of a solid 
peace with God to be enduringly possessed and enjoyed here and 
now. It is suavely broached as a factor of sanctification, but in 
a moment is seen to trench upon Justification. Has Christ done 
anything at all for us? If He has, is it anything that was decisive? 
According, indeed, as trust in His atoning merit and imputed 
righteousness is either wanting or waning, Christ fades out of 
the picture of an advocate of this sort of prayer, and a resultant 
aching void is felt, however many be the man-devised offsets. 
And, as in the case of AZsop’s fox that had suffered caudal priva- 
tion, the anchorless soul longs to gain and to multiply companions 
in its misfortune—solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris. Hence 
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the inevitable propaganda in furtherance of such prayer. A 
letter, for example, of nearly 300 words, written to the Press a 
while ago by a canon and cathedral rector of the Church of 
Ireland, was devoid throughout of the faintest hint that a Christ 
had ever existed! 

But that is not the only way in which the honour of Christ 
suffers compromise. The notion of a purgatory of pain has nor- 
mally (not invariably) followed in the wake of this error. 
Cardinal Wiseman contended that “the two doctrines go so 
completely together that if we succeed in demonstrating the one, 
the other necessarily follows’. And, despite all their dialectical 
subtilty, Romish exponents have ever been singularly uncon- 
vincing in their attempts to show how their purgatory can be 
other than a detraction from the full effectualness of our Lord’s 
redemption. Yet ‘“‘ middle-minded ” people will often venture 
on the plea in palliation of this practice, that, if it does no good, 
it can do no harm! 

It is a primary canon of prayer, moreover, that we must 
ask in faith. “ Faith cometh by hearing ”, Rom. x. 17—“ it can 
only come from the message heard”’ (Sanday). A warrant, 
explicit and divinely given, is essential for faith to rest upon. 
And we have here a fatuous or pretentious effort to relate one’s 
prayer to an unimaginable world. It is quite impossible to con- 
ceive anything definite and intelligible to pray for, on behalf of 
those who have passed into it. It is impossible to “ pray with 
the understanding ” (1 Cor. xiv. 15). We have to excogitate 
all sorts of “‘ maybes” for which to pray. The conventional 
formula, “‘ Grant him light perpetual” or “light, peace, and 
refreshment ’’, only shows up the helpless nebulosity of the case. 
In a different connection, when they want to appear moderate- 
minded relative to the question of the nature of hereafter retribu- 
tion, theologians of the type that promote this praying are ready 
enough to emphasise our utter ignorance as to the conditions 
which will then and there obtain. “ It is wiser, surely, to leave 
all blindly in His hands ’’, is what Pusey says on that subject.* 

Then, what of the asserted impulsion upon us of Christian 
brother-love towards this supplication for the dead? Sorrow for 
our loss of a brother or sister believer is, of course, a phase of 
that brother-love (the Greek N.T. philadelphia). And we have 

1C. I. Gazette, 3/1/36. Similarly Bp. Moule’s semi-retractation during wartime, in 


his Christus Consolator (96), gives not a hint of redemption. 
* Eternal Punishment, pp. 23, 280; similarly Gore, Holy Spirit, p. 308. 
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the highest precedent for entertaining such sorrow (John xi. 35; 
Acts viii. 2; xx. 38; Phil. ii. 27). Happily “ we sorrow not even 
as others which have no hope”’. As Ben-Sirach says, we can 
“weep sweetly ” for departed believers. We are assured of their 
safety and bliss. We can gratefully look back to the spiritual help 
and inspiration they were instrumental in affording to us. We look 
forward to our reunion with them at the Lord’s Return, and, with 
that in view, we enfold them all (without individual specification) 
with ourselves in the God-given prayer, “‘ Thy kingdom come”. 

But back of all true Christian brother-love is Christian love 
towards God. The first is simply the reflex of the other, as the 
moon is related to the sun. ‘‘ Our love for our human friends,” 
we are taught by that notable philosopher-divine Illingworth, 
‘is bound to become degenerate unless it is combined with love 
of God”, the latter of which “‘ comes first in the order of thought”, 
and “‘ must carry with it the obedience of our whole being, must 
be the one motive which colours, not only all our affections, but 
the entire course of our reason and will”. Our Lord enjoined 
that even love for one’s closest kindred must be subordinated to 
love for Himself (Luke xiv. 26), nor can we doubt but it is 
transfigured and purified in and through that subordination.* 
His apostle John likewise says: ‘‘ By this we know that we love 
the brethren when we love God” (1 John v. 2). And Peter 
similarly teaches that brother-love is the outcome of obedience 
to the truth, and a coping-stone of the character-structure based 
on faith (1 Pet. i. 22; 2 Pet. i. 7). Invariably faith in God, of 
which love to Him is one aspect, takes precedence of our brother- 
love, in Scripture (Ephes. i. 15; Col. i. 4; 1 Thess. iii. 6; v. 8; 
2 Thess. i. 3; 1 Tim. i. 14; ii. 15; 2 Tim. i. 13; Tit. iii. 15; 
Philem. 5). 

When we turn to this kind of prayer in question, it is clear, 
as we have already partly seen, that faith in God, with its con- 
stituent, love and obedience to His Word, becomes of little or 
no account. To Scriptural practice also as well as doctrine such 
prayer is entirely alien. In the Levitical code, among all its 
minute directions as to all kinds of sacrifice, there is not a word 
about sacrifices for the dead, though these were a familiar 
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element in the heathen religions. The patriarch Job offered 
burnt-offerings for his sons while they were living, but on hearing 
of their death simply expressed his resignation to the Divine 
will and blessed the Lord. David prayed fervently for his child’s 
recovery till death supervened; then he changed to calm, assured 
anticipation (2 Sam. xii.). When the Apostle Paul was comfort- 
ing his Thessalonian converts respecting the destiny of their 
deceased brethren, how apposite might a suggestion that they 
should meanwhile pray for them have seemed, yet it was not 
made, although in the third verse preceding he had been 
applauding their abounding brother-love. No post-mortem 
prayer is offered for any N.T. brother or sister. 


III 


The attempts made at qualifying the non-Scripturalness 
only serve to show up the more the nakedness of the land. The 
Apostle prays that Onesiphorus may find mercy of the Lord in 
the Advent day (2 Tim. i. 18). No notice is taken of the inter- 
mediate period so crucial to the advocates. And, among others, 
Chrysostom, the great Greek Father, in his exposition, assumes 
that Onesiphorus was alive at the time, whilst historian Fabricius 
(1731) even cites a tradition of how he later became a bishop.* 
Warranty also for the practice has been sought for through a 
movement from the rear—by an endeavour to find proof that 
the Jews’ present-day recourse to such prayer was traceable back 
to and behind our Lord’s time, but the effort has now been 
abandoned. And another buttress is the Apocrypha dictum, the 
“holy and wholesome thought ”, propounded by the Egyptian 
Jew schismatic who wrote 2 Maccabees. This writer definitely 
disclaims inspiration, and no Jew has ever utilised the passage 
in disputation. The present Bishop Hunkin (Expositor, April, 
1916) argues that the context suggests the direct contrary to 
the usual view that is taken of the passage. 

The sub-Apostolic or primitive Church doctrine and prac- 
tice, likewise, as a derived reflex of the Scriptural (however 
waning and shortlived the correctness of the reflection proved 
to be), is utterly unfavourable. It is not that the extant writings 
happen at all to have been confined to subjects remote from this 
point at issue. Clement’s Epistle contains liturgical petitions of 


1 Lux Evang., p. 117. 
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all sorts, but no reference to the dead. The apologist Aristides 
(a.D. 117-138) informs the heathen Emperor that “ whenever 
any just person among them passes away, the Christians rejoice 
and offer thanks to God ’’—but says no word of prayer on such 
a one’s behalf. Athenagoras (177) writes a whole treatise on 
the resurrection of the dead, but fails to mention prayer of 
this kind. Irenaeus (178) speaks at length of the soul’s state 
after death, as does also his disciple Hippolytus (225), yet 
neither hints at prayer for the dead. And so on. “ Lack of 
evidence continues until past the middle of the second century,” 
is the admission of the noted Dr. Swete who himself favoured 
such prayer.? 

Thus it becomes completely obvious that, in prayer for the 
dead, Christian love and obedience to God and His Word must 
get relegated to a very secondary place indeed, whilst the primary 
place is accorded to a professed Christian brother-love. True 
Christian brother-love becomes an impossibility in such a posture 
of things, as much so as rain without previous evaporation. 
More than that, it is not even an ordinary and natural inter- 
human love in its full rational compass that here comes into 
exercise. It is the mere animal groundwork of that love—the 
physical-mental, the more physical than mental, sensibility which 
we share with the lower creation. 

How is it that the emotional impulsion to engage in prayer 
of this kind proves so short-ranged in its outgoings, both as 
regards personal objects and duration? Why do we so rarely 
hear of a person who has been dead a thousand—a hundred— 
no more than forty—years being still prayed for? Does not the 
alleged evolutionary process in holiness go on “‘ until the Day ”’? 
Why do we hear so exclusively of the loved mother just called 
away? How does the grandmother come to be so completely 
overlooked? The latter’s development in the intermediate state 
is and will be still proceeding, forsooth, and it may be stringent 
and exacting, and therefore her more protracted case should be 
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1 The frequently mentioned “‘ commemorations ” of the dead convey no evidence in 
this regard, and the “ oblation ” feature in them can be shown to mean charitable con- 
tributions. (Comp. Vulgate rendering of Acts xxiv. 17, and Pope’s Roman Misquotations 
[1840], p. 199.) ancient “ liturgies "’, which used to be sometimes cited in wapports 
are now admitted to be only very partially primitive and to have undergone who 
interpolation. The straits to which advocacy is reduced could be well gauged from the 
proud paeans which sounded forth when discovery was made in the ‘nineties of an epitaph- 
inscription of a Phrygian ecclesiastic, named Avircius, dating from the eve of the third 
century, wherein prayer for himself is asked for. He may quite pentihy have simply 
meant the familiar ‘‘ commemorative ” thanksgiving ; moreover, the portion containing 


the request depends for authenticity on the dubious evidence of a fifth century hagiography. 
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the more appealing. Is this the apostolic Christian “love out 
of a pure heart” (1 Tim. i. 6)? 

The natural flush of sensibility, of tender emotion, in fresh 
bereavement chooses many and varied forms in which temporarily 
and transiently to give vent to itself. Newman lying all night in 
bed alongside the corpse of his friend Ambrose St. John is one 
extreme sample. A normal one is that of the new widow starting, 
flower-laden, to make visits to the grave which are meant to be 
regular and unceasing. We think no scorn of her if we observe 
a slackening as time passes: the procedure, within due limits, 
has been harmless, aye, relieving to an aching heart; but we might 
feel less kindly if she had been ascribing it to a holy impulse. 
Our general temporary observance of the maxim, De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum, is a similar thing. 

We do not, needless to say, contemn natural sensibility, 
“* tender emotion ’’ (as the psychologists term it), blood affection, 
or marital or comrade affection, that which the Apostle honour- 
ably calls “‘ love in the flesh’’ (Philem. 16). When Cardinal 
Cullen protested against Protestants: “‘ They have given up all 
prayers for their departed friends, and seem to look upon their 
fate with a cold indifference not very consistent with Christian 
charity”, we should have inquired of him to which Church 
belonged Aquinas who forbade a mother to pray for her un- 
baptised dead child.* And, equally, in response to the affectation 
on the part of Tractarians to-day of being endowed with love 
emotion so exceeding that which possesses the rest of us that 
they simply cannot discontinue their previous prayers for a rela- 
tive who has died, we ask why they in particular are so ready 
to shoot out the lip at “ emotional ” revivalism and evangelism. 

But it should not be needful to insist that the tenderness 
feeling, emotional affection, is no safe guide or motive force in 
either the moral or the spiritual domain. David’s tenderness with 
Absalom cost Israel tens of thousands of men. Eli had to be 
Divinely rebuked: “‘ Thou honourest thy sons above Me.” 
Christ made it plain to Salome that affection can cause misdirec- 
tion in prayer (Matt. xx. 21). The Cana nobleman was hindered 
for the moment by anxious affection from putting implicit trust 
in the Lord’s mercy (John iv. 49). True prayer cannot assuredly 


1 Pastoral, Nov., 1871. Doubtless the Jews also seemed to the Canaanites very un- 
feeling in so far as they obeyed the order of Deut. xiv. 1. 
8 Summa, 9, \xx.; art. 7. 
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it be regulated and governed by the freshness or otherwise of an 
affectionate emotion. 

h In this present time prayer for the dead is proving to be 

y the first of two stepping stones for perverts to the modern bane, 

n Spiritualism, the second being what is called comprecation, the 

e reciprocal praying of the living for the dead and of the dead 


for the living. The sole Bible passage employed to make this 


e comprecation notion plausible is the “‘ cloud of witnesses ”’ one 
e in Heb. xii. 1. A host of expounders (including not a few of the 
) sentimental Evangelical sort, careless of implications) have fas- 
t cinated themselves with the idea of a cloud-amphitheatre with 
; beatified onlookers filling the tiers and viewing the Christians 
4 below as they run their heavenly race. Oddly, however, the 


writer fails to introduce the, now so hackneyed, “ loved relatives ”” 
, touch. He even disregards the varying conditions of time and 
place. What great stimulus does it impart for one to know that 
hosts of deceased persons from Turkestan or Paraguay are look- 
ing on—or hosts of departed ones that lived in the ninth and 
tenth centuries? Are they invested with omniscience, more or 
less equally with the Romanist’s Blessed Virgin? Besides, the 
thing must cut both ways. Are they spectators of all unchristian 
doings by and among us here below? Can we associate that with 
being “‘ with Christ ” in Paradise? Has “‘ turning in one’s grave ”’ 
any analogue there? Did Hezekiah or Jotham gaze from above 
on his son’s villainies? or Gustavus Adolphus on his daughter 
Christina’s aberrations? Sin is understood to grieve God Him- 
self, and is it to be part of the heavenly bliss of His home-called 
ones to be endued with the supernatural faculty of surveying 
from there the world’s sin in all its fulness and foulness? 2 Kings 
xxii. 20 does not read like that. On the other hand, martus, 
translated “‘ witness”, never means onlooker, spectator; the 
Greek Fathers consistently interpret it as “‘ testifier”” (by word 
or deed). ‘“‘ So numerous ”, sosouton, is the opening word of the 
Greek verse, and matches “ these all”’ of the last verse but one 
‘ preceding. Assuming that they of the previous chapter are 
meant, whose former faith-victories should fortify the faith of 
the godly in the present, then the more of them the better, and 
their date or location makes no difference. ‘“‘ Cloud’ would 
suggest mental, though non-physical, visibility. “‘ Does the 
Book tell about any more thieves?” asked a dying burglar of a 
City missionary. It is we that behold those past Faithfuls, not 
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they us; “ looking back on their career”, we are to “‘ imitate 
their faith ”, ch. xiii. 7 (compare also Isaiah li. 2); we, not they, 
are the subject of all the active Greek verbs of the verse. The 
Anglo-Catholic Congress Handbook, 1933, be it noted, cites this 
passage to bolster up prayer for the dead. 

A Master of one of our Oxford Colleges, since deceased, 
at the close of the Kaiser War, in a sermon propounded compre- 
cation and Spiritualism conjunctively.1 He was soon followed 
by a prominent Anglican Dean who crowned a previous pro- 
longed and noisy public championship of prayer for the dead 
with a pronouncement from the pulpit of his acceptance of 
Spiritualism.? The former Bishop of London, who was very fond 
of booming comprecation in order to popularise prayer for the 
dead, admitted not so long ago that Spiritualism had been 
espoused by some of his /eading clergy. This is what comes of 
playing with fire.* During war and invasion, in calamity and 
danger, many people are only too disposed to have recourse to 
necromantic modes of inquiry. See the prophet’s scornful ex- 
posure, and then his thunderous appeal so apposite to this whole 
topic: “* To the law and to the testimony! ” (Isaiah viii. 19, 20).‘ 

How comes the practice to subserve the interests of Anglican 
sacerdotalism? For, at first glance, as with Mariolatry, the ser- 
vice rendered does not make itself apparent. Well, it would 
never do for priestism if a soul should, through trust in Christ 
alone, feel assuredly reconciled with God—without priestly aid. 
And where this prayer is broached and gains lodgment, that 
trust in Christ’s merit becomes duly modified and reduced at 
least, if it has not been wholly annulled or non-existent already. 
There will be or have been a casting about for supplementary or 
contrary resources of trust and merit, something one can per- 
form for himself or can be performed by another. Priestism will 
complaisantly go forth to meet one half-way. The average propa- 
gandist at the present stage will not push the commonplace 
established Roman modes—he will not press you to inscribe on 
a tombstone, “‘ Of your charity pray for the soul of X ”’; he will 
not interject “‘ God rest him ” at any casual mention of someone 


recently deceased. He prefers, for the time being, just to work 

1 Church Times, 3/1/19. 

2 Nov. 16, 1919. . 

® Record, 12/7/35. 

«The Creed phrase, ‘‘ the Communion of Saints", which has been pressed into ser- 
vice here, did not exist in the earliest forms, and has all along been interpreted in a variety 
of ways. The Puseyite Dean Luckock owned that its sense is ““ vague and indefinite.” 
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the “ loved relative”’ sophism. And primarily and at the outset 
it is the pious /ay survivor’s own personal prayer, forsooth,! that 
is being solely thought of. The lay person, if amenable, will in 
his turn modestly adjudge that the ordained functionary, being 
presumably more holy than he or she is and so a more influential 
supplicator, should have the direction and control of all the 
recommended supplication committed to him. This means fresh 
and additional support for the steady and progressive introduc- 
tion into, and enforcement upon, congregations of these prayers 
in liturgical form, It means that the “ priest’ now is accounted 
the paramount factor in the safety and security of departed souls. 
And thus priestism safely and securely mounts the throne. More- 
over, just as Rome unscrupulously takes advantage of the sweet- 
heart affection to push her Ne Temere decree, so do her Anglican 
imitators take advantage of the sorrows of war to push this 
particular practice. 

They derive no genuine support from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer for this sort of supplication. At their less matured 
stage one or two of the leading Reformers (who did not become 
ripe Protestants overnight) vaguely adhered to it, but later 
speak only of thanksgiving relative to the dead. In the fully 
reformed Prayer Book of 1552 such prayer was expunged from 
the two places where it had remained. At a later date under 
Elizabeth a “ homily” which decisively reprehended it was 
sanctioned under the 35th of the 39 Articles. Modern advocates 
in their desperation make play with the phrase “the whole 
Church ” in one or two petitions, as though it necessarily em- 
braced departed saints any more than in Acts v. 11 or xv. 22! 
“‘ Militant here in earth” was in 1662 added in one place as a 
qualification of “‘ Christ’s Church ”’ with the express aim, accord- 
ing to Bishop Cosin, of excluding the dead from reference. The 
favoured modern idea of an intermediate development in holi- 
ness is utterly foreign to the book. 


IV 


There is a second grade, or more advanced section, of 
advocates of prayer for the dead. These concern themselves 
about another class of beneficiaries entirely. They promote this 
kind of prayer avowedly out of consideration for the ungodly, 


1 These are the people who look askance at prayer-meetings in which lay folk take a part. 
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unrighteous dead. They advance—or recede, if the reader will 
have it so—from the narrower plane of brother-love to the 
broader one of general humanitarian love. Their contention is 
that, if prayer in the post-mortem connection be warrantable at 
all, poor hapless, possibly tormented, souls should be thought of 
sooner than those that are serenely passing onward from one high 
state of bliss to a higher and on to a higher still. They have con- 
vinced themselves that all mankind—all actually or virtually— 
will at length attain to eternal felicity. Speaking from their cheap, 
popular conception of the elements entering into the Divine love, 
their slogan is: the Father’s love cannot ultimately be defeated. 
There is a beneficent evolutionary process awaiting those un- 
righteous ones equally with the righteous. It is assumed by most 
of them as a settled point that the reformation needed is effected 
by a course of painful, punitive, purgative discipline, the allevia- 
tion or the more speedy successful termination of which the 
prayers of the living must surely serve to obtain. 

As has been said, the earlier exponents used to wax righte- 
ously indignant at the imputation of having any wider purview 
than that of the righteous departed, the holy dead, in their 
prayers. But when, tacitly on this point, as formally on others, 
the Lux Mundi school of sacerdotalists from the eighties onward, 
gradually arrived at an entente with advanced “ broad ’’-~Church 
and other rationalist spokesmen, those found a break-fall for 
themselves in the use of the phrase “the faithful dead”, a 
category which some could restrict to the righteous episcopalian 
dead, whilst the growing majority could include therein not only 
all listed members of duly episcopal communions, but even of 
baptised Christendom at large, yea, potentially all mankind at 
large, inasmuch as in the intermediate state everyone might con- 
ceivably become a godly episcopalian as an outcome of the 
evolutionary process there. 

Now the idea of a post-mortem spiritual recovery or rectifica- 
tion is clearly out of harmony with New Testament doctrine— 
with the Apostolic warning as to the decisiveness of the present 
life, which is followed by a judgment based on “ the deeds 
done in (by means of) the body ”’; with the Apostolic specifica- 
tion of “the redeemed out of the earth”; with the Epistle to 


1 The Calvinistic doctrine of the final preservation of the once sanctified elect is, for- 
sooth, in their view subversive of the principle of moral freedom of the will as well as 
of general morality, but no logical difficulty or ethical danger attends the teaching of 
the final preservation of the totality of mankind | 
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the Hebrews’ heralding of a peremptory “ To-day ”’ (equivalent 
to Paul’s duplicated ‘ Now ”’), and its enunciation of judgment 
as the only known sequel to death (2 Cor. v. 10; vi. 2; Rev. 
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} at xiv. 3; Heb. iii. 13; ix. 27). It is antithetical to the gracious 
| of Saviour’s metaphors of the confiscated talent, the pulverising 
igh falling stone, the workless night, the fixed gulf, the shut door. 
and It conflicts with the explicit sentiment of the sub-Apostolic 
— or Primitive Church. The martyr Ignatius (writing to the 
aP» Magnesians, a.p. 107) and the so-called Second Clement 
=~ (a.D. 140) assume that the soul’s state is irrevocably fixed by 
d. death. And Aristides, above mentioned, states that his Christian 
wi contemporaries would grieve bitterly if they saw one of their 
pat number die in ungodliness, and would feel sorrow as for one 
ed going to his doom. 
- The notion, again, that punitive discipline is bound to 
he prove spiritually and morally transforming is devoid of cor- 
roboration whether in Scripture or in experience. In the appeal 
> of Dives to Abraham horror or carnal fear is indeed exhibited, 
” but no accession whatever of new spiritual enlightenment mani- 
fests itself; on the contrary, he is found casting doubt on the 
$, power and efficacy of God’s Word, the Divinely appointed 
, instrument of heart-conviction. To be chastised is not neces- 
h sarily to be chastened. See Prov. xxvii. 22. Poignancy only too 
od often results in moroseness, or else self-satisfiedness. “‘ They 


. blasphemed God because of their pains,” Rev. xvi. 11. If puni- 
“ tive discipline be such an effective restorative, why was there 
y ever redemption by Christ? are we to understand that the former 
f succeeds where the latter has failed? And if it has been indeed 
j Divinely designed, and is so truly calculated, to prove such a 
purgative, is it proper for us to seek with our ignorant prayers 
to interfere with the process? 

Where in all Scripture doctrine or narrative can we find 
an atom of definite encouragement to proceed to prayer for the 
unrighteous dead? The more “ natural ’’ the advocates insist on 
> its being, the harder becomes their task to explain its lack of 
Scriptural support. Aaron, for instance, “* held his peace ” when 
his loved sons were cut off in transgression (Lev. x. 3). In the 
stark poverty of their case the protagonists for this praying are 
reduced to seeking self-support from one of the barest of assump- 
tions based on a highly debatable interpretation of one solitary 
and incidental passage (1 Pet. iii. 18, 19). To one, only one, 
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particular section of the deceased Christ is declared to have once 
preached: therefore for a// sections and individuals of them we 
should pray! ! Amongst other expositors, Jerome, Augustine, 
Aquinas, Bede, Calmet, held that those preached to were living, 
in Noah’s day; also “ preach” is not the usual word in Greek 
for Gospel-preaching, and might more fairly be rendered “ pro- 
claim ’’, the theme being perhaps His victory newly won over 
Satan and sin. 

How comes it that we, the rest, must account ourselves 
bound to reckon those non-Romanists who promote this kind 
of supplication as, contrasted with our callous selves, paragons 
of pity, impelled from very tenderness to override in this con- 
cern all adverse considerations arising out of Scripture, history, 
or reason? The people who belaud Laud! The adepts at physical 
bullying who are again and again held up for glorification in 
the biography of the early Puseyite, ‘‘ Father’? C. Lowder! 
Those whose legal advocate (afterwards a Lord of Appeal) before 
the Eccles. Discipline Commission of 1904-6, urged the pro- 
priety, whenever ideal conditions might supervene, of jailing 
laity who might disobey the directions of “ the Church ”’!* The 
admirers of a late bishop of Zanzibar who bracketed “ Dissen- 
ters”’ with “ blasphemers ”, and pronounced it to be ‘‘ God’s 
will that no heretic should remain in my diocese unpunished ”’! * 
The adorers of Newman who, according to Dean Inge, could 
show the cruellest spirit on earth’! We need not either allow 
our own personal pity-emotion to be otherwise than Christianly 
regulated, or make capital out of that of others whether for 
power or pelf.§ 


Vv 


In closing, let us bethink of how liable this kind of prayer 
must be to weaken (1) our sense of the jealousy demanded of 
us for the glory of God. The paramount motive in prayer is, 
as Scripture lays down, this concern for God’s glory and honour 
(John xiv. 13; James iv. 3). We meet with the assertion that 
prayer for the dead is necessarily entailed as a consequence of 
Christ’s promise in Matt. xviii. 19, ‘“‘ If two of you shall agree 

Ree tere” « Gulpalen Basgee ps tok 
‘It may not be generally known that several, though as yet happily not a great 


number, of instances of monetary traffic in Masses for the » in Anglican connections, 
have been made public of late. 
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on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of My Father.” It is argued that, if parents 
have prayed for a son’s conversion (or “ spiritual welfare,” as 
the latest exponent to hand prefers to put it) long and earnestly, 
as has many a time occurred, and he dies apparently unchanged, 
they must believe that this promise will be made good ultimately 
in the other world, and therefore they should continue with 
their praying. But many a time the primary motive of a prayer 
is not the true, Divinely appointed one. The thing asked for 
may be one which it is perfectly proper to ask for and which 
God normally wills to give; yet the motive, though not by any 
means wrong or bad in itself, may not have risen to this Divinely 
required plane, may have been in the last analysis selfish, and 
so the prayer fails to be prevailing. We would so wish that our 
loved one should not be (whoever else may be) in the event of 
death, in danger of being “lost ’’; we would so wish him to 
be more in tow and sympathy with us here in life; yet we may 
never think of how God is being daily robbed of His due honour 
and service on that loved one’s part. Christ’s absolute prayer- 
promises are governed by this qualifying motive; they are also 
governed by the following qualifying condition of His; “ If My 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will and it shall be 
done ’’ (John xv. 7). Do those words of His referred to above, 
about the fixed gulf, the shut door, etc., abide authoritatively 
in the mind of one who proceeds to pray for the dead; or are 
they anything other to him than ill-sounding bogeys? So, as 
the Psalmist says, the heart has first to be Divinely prepared for 
prayer, and then and only then God causes His ear to hear 
(x. 17). Yes, His sovereignty calls for some measure of recog- 
nition at our hands. The average promoters of this practice are 
attached to that school which would contend that God, the 
Almighty Maker of us all, must not elect or choose a soul 
known to Himself, for life eternal; it would be showing par- 
tiality and impairing morality; the privileged one would be almost 
certain to “ live as he would list” down here. But a couple of 
humans are entitled to choose that a particular soul shall be 
saved (or have his “ spiritual welfare’ secured) for their mere 
asking—saved, after having lived as he listed here—saved, in 
another world where spiritual advance is so facile that virtually 
nobody fails of ultimate rectification! To put it all in a nut- 


1C. I. Gazette, 30/8/40. 
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shell, the “ loved relative’, the stalking horse in this propa- 
ganda, fills the entire perspective, whilst God in Christ fades 
away into an abstraction. 

Let us bethink of how liable it must be to weaken (2) our 
sense of responsibility for maintaining an outspoken testimony 
against ungodliness. In all true dona fide intercession for the 
souls of others, there is presupposed a concurrent personal 
endeavour to influence for good the person prayed for, through 
example and testimony. “I have given them Thy word,” said 
our Lord, as He poured forth his great intercessory prayer of 
John xvii. The prophet Samuel likewise asserted this principle, 
1 Sam. xii. 23. See also Ps. Ixxi. 12-18. But it is an unpopular 
procedure, and apt to oust one out of the good graces of many, 
if and when things have to be said which are conducive to con- 
science-fear. Nay, those who are impelled to utter things thus 
unpalatable and unwelcome, however needful, will never be 
recognised as “ spiritual” by the sentimental type of pietist, 
Evangelical or other—although the Apostle when he addressed 
Elymas so scathingly did so as an outcome of being “ filled 
with the Holy Ghost” (Acts xiii. 8, 9). So it becomes vastly 
easier and smoother to let such a duty slide, and, should anyone 
to whom it has been owed slip out of life, to murmur or join in 
murmuring nebulous prayers then for his departed soul. In a 
duly sentimental atmosphere praying for the dead is likely to 
be reckoned much more “ beautiful "and “ impressive’ than 
the commonplace and prosaic praying for the living. How rarely 
nowadays we hear preachers warning against trust in a death- 
bed repentance! And yet Scripture affords at least one definite 
and explicit instance of its efficacy, which is more than can be 
said for post-mortem prayer for “ loved relatives’ and friends. 
For that matter, we would know of the anti-Calvinist guardians 
of Divine equity what there is to be said regarding the poor 
spiritually ill-faring soul that has o loving and praying relatives 
and friends here, when he departs to where, to judge from 
Revelation, evangelistic witness hardly obtains. 

And let us bethink of how liable it must be to weaken (3) 
the unrenewed sinner’s (potential) sense of the urgency of the 
Gospel call to repentance and to self-committal and loyalty to 
Christ. Encouragement must be thereby afforded to careless 
livers to conceive that there are facile proxy ways and means 
whereby their position before a neglected God may haply be 
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rectified after gay life is over. There is the instance of the per- 
son who had openly and persistently co-operated in her husband’s 
habitual non-attendance at the ordinary means of grace, sending, 
on the occurrence of his sudden death, for the local pastor, and, 
when he did not on arrival at once flop down on his knees to 
offer up prayer for the departed soul, upbraiding him in pious 
surprise and indignation. “ Pray ye to the Lord for me,” said 
Simon Magus, delegatingly, “‘ that none of these things come 
upon me.” (Acts viii. 24.) “‘ Have mercy on the fallen ’’ was 
the episcopally recommended formula in the Kaiser war and at 
the start of the Hitler war; if expedient, this could be repre- 
sented as covering only those who “ made the supreme sacrifice ”’; 
but it was well understood that wives, mothers, etc., considered 
that they could all naturally claim some share in the benison; 
and now, since air-raids developed, what individual may not 
blithely claim to be a potential participant in it and thoughtlessly 
lean upon it? People are being urged to pray vaguely for the 
dead in a day when they are praying less and less for their living 
selves and others, with all their many obvious and definite needs. 
Are they not, each of them, being encouraged thus to expect 
that somehow others will “ give them of their oil” when their 


lamps go out? 
J. Warren. 











SOME CLIMATOLOGICAL FACTORS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO THE BIBLE 


I 


Tue stimulus for a good deal of the special study involved 
herewith was provided by a famous Biblical scholar discussing 
the route and nature of the invasion of Canaan. The professor, 
while being cognisant of the different geographical regions of 
Palestine, was entirely unaware of the evidence for the change 
in climate throughout the centuries and also for important 
annual differences which are peculiar to sub-desert regions. In 
fact the learned doctor openly admitted that he knew nothing 
of these questions and it offered a field for fresh study. Hence 
the author’s interest at odd times for the past thirteen years. 

The writers of the O.T. were accurate observers of climatic 
features, even showing a remarkable knowledge of what is now 
called the planetary systems of winds, and other constituents of 
climate. N.B. Eccles. i. 5, 6, 7. Job xxxviii. 25, 26. “* God 
makes a weight for the wind ; Yea, he meteth out the waters (rains) 
by measure. When he made a decree (seasons) for the rain, And a 
way for the lightning of thunder.” 

The basic components of Climate are location, tempera- 
ture and barometric pressure. Under the term location we must 
include Latitude which determines sunlight, its strength and 
seasonal distribution. Height above sea level and position in 
relation to land and ocean also are under this head, Under 
Temperature we not only consider heat and cold but the times 
of their incidence, whether they are diurnal or annual extremes. 
Under Pressure we consider the humidity of the atmosphere as 
well as high and low pressure, for it is actually upon humidity 
that rainfall depends. 

These and associated phenomena often appear in the Bible 
under picturesque titles. Thunder, lightning, hail, drought, 
wind, rain, all play their part in Scripture. The weather becomes 
of paramount importance in the defeat of some foe, in the prose- 
cution of a campaign, in harvesting and many other connections. 
194 
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Joshua’s victory over the five kings is expedited by hailstones, 
Job’s servants are slain by lightning, his sons by a whirlwind 
and the coming of rain is vividly portrayed in 1 Kings xviii. 45. 
For beauty and grace what can compare with Hosea’s expres- 
sion, “ J will be as the dew unto Israel”? (xiv. 5). 

Occidentals sometimes fail to realise the fundamental differ- 
ences of their own climate from that of Palestine, resulting 
in a less accurate understanding of the Bible where such know- 
ledge is involved. “‘ 4 land flowing with milk and honey, full of 
vineyards, olives, pomegranates’’ suggests to the Western mind 
dense foliage and luxuriant pastures. If he arrived in September 
the traveller would be surprised to find the grass almost com- 
pletely absent, and the land bare and crying out for rain. The 
climate of Palestine is epitomised in the words—warm wet 
winters, hot dry summers. Our own is radically different— 
cool wet winters, warm moist summers. Observe the following 
rainfall figures— 








June Fuly August September Total 
Jerusalem °” °” °” °” °” 
Aberdeen 1.7" 2.8” 2.7” 2.2” 9-4" 


























Jerusalem : Observations over 20 years. Aberdeen: 45 years. 
Average monthly rainfall in inches. 


Aberdeen has a total annual rainfall of twenty-nine inches. 
Jerusalem with no rain for four months of the year receives 
twenty-five inches for the year. These are remarkable figures 
and explain a great deal. Further, it may be observed at this 
point that, in general, less than ten inches of rainfall a year, unless 
there is some other extraordinary factor such as the Nile of Egypt, 
results in desert conditions. Under twenty inches represents 
sub-desert unless there are favourable factors, such as 
appertain in parts of Canada. 

Thus in the Holy Land we find products peculiar to sum- 
mer drought conditions, such as olives and citrus fruit. The 
grain harvest is in early summer, growing during winter. In 
midsummer animals are in distress for water, the ground is iron 
hard and most of the water courses are reduced to a trickle or 
to a series of stagnant pools. The skies are cloudless except for 
the darkening power of sand and dust storms. This accounts 
for a number of beautiful expressions concerning shade, such 
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as “ The shadow of a great rock in a weary land”. The sun’s 
rays strike the ground almost vertically so that only a large rock 
is able to cast an adequate shadow. After months of drought 
and heat, with a cloudless sky and strong sunlight, one is able 
to appreciate drink and shade to the full. Hence the Bible 
emphasis on brooks and springs which do nor Fal, and trees 
which do nor cast their leaves—able at all seasons to give drink 
or shade to the traveller. 


II 


The summer of Palestine is hotter than ours and the winter 
is warmer but the extraordinary changes in altitude which 
characterise the country cause much modification in climate, 
enabling Jericho to be termed the “ City of Palms”’, yet it is 
practically impossible to grow decent specimens at Jerusalem 
which is less than twenty miles away as the crow flies. The 
account of the Triumphal Entry of the Lord indicates that 
branches of trees were broken down to honour Him. But it 
simply states that “ they took branches of the palm trees”. Doubt- 
less palm leaves were used for domestic purposes, being imported 
into the city from Jericho and other adjacent places. Climatic 
differences due to the remarkable topography of the land account 
for the feat of Benaiah who “ went down and slew a lion in the 
midst of a cistern in the day of snow” (2 Sam. xxiii. 20). The 
lion prowling up from the tropical “ Ghor” into the Judean 
highlands where snow occasionally falls in winter, had fallen 
through the light covering of snow into the domestic reservoir. 
The uplands are over two thousand feet above sea level and the 
Jordan valley in the vicinity of Judea is thirteen hundred feet 
below the surface of the sea, making over three thousand feet 
difference in all, resulting in one of the most sudden changes 
in climate to be found in the world, i.e., between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. 

The “ early and latter rains ” are well-known Bible terms. 
The former commence at the end of October and continue into 
November. The latter rains occur in March and April. Actually 
there are not two rainy seasons, for rains continue throughout 
December, January and February. But the rains coming in 
October are termed early because the onset of the rains follow- 
ing six months drought is very important. Those which imme- 
diately precede the drought, the March-April rains, are even 
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more important, because if these fail the grain and other crops 
will be withered before they are full and ripe. Hence the Bible 
terms emphasising these vital early and latter rains. Of recent 
years there has been a welcome increase of the April rains, of 
which. more later. 

But there is a variation in rainfall due to /ocality as well 
as season. Owing to the proximity of desert on the south and 
east, the rains are heavier on the high ground to the north and 
on the west of Jordan. Southwards and eastwards the rainfall 
diminishes and in consequence the land is not so suitable for 
agriculture. Fortunately, in the more arid east the soil is of a 
different nature, retaining the moisture more effectively so that 
herbage for roving herds is possible. One calls to mind “ bulls 
of Bashan’, which suggests that these animals were a major 
product of that district. Much of the land east of Jordan is 
termed wilderness, but this term does not connote desert, rather 
land unfenced and unused for agriculture. The wilderness pro- 
vides scrubby herbage for cattle and sheep, and a few showers 
of rain will make it “‘ d/ossom as the rose”. Such land, however, 
passes imperceptibly into true desert except where springs turn 
a locality into a luxuriant oasis. These oases are called the 
“eyes ”’, the most precious parts of the country. They are the 
objects of jealousy and strife between the people who itinerate 
in the scattered pasture lands. The Israelites came from this 
wilderness to enter Canaan. The crossing of Jordan indicated a 
change from an itinerating pastoral life to a settled agricultural 
life—from roving to resting. The two.and a half tribes pre- 
ferred to rove and maintain their cattle wealth. The others were 
prepared to leave the old life and advance to the new and ulti- 
mately to more settled conditions. Rivers frequently form 
political boundaries but seldom do they form a boundary between 
differing natural occupations, but in Jordan we have one of the 
few examples where this is actually the case. Of course, hard 
and fast lines cannot be drawn between the agriculturalist and 
the pastoralist. The farmer in Canaan would most certainly 
possess flocks, but sufficient of his wealth would be in grain and 
fruit raising to prevent his moving far from his established 
home. The symbol of dwelling in Canaan west of Jordan is a 
house, to the east and south it is a tent. Possibly herein lies the 
explanation of the explicit commands to Abram #0 journey through 
the land, as in many of the central parts the tendency would 
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be to get “a house” and settle down, as Lot actually did. There 
is much spiritual truth behind these simple geographical facts. 

In the border lands of the Negeb and east of Jordan where 
the true desert is not far distant there is an eccentricity of rain- 
fall from year to year. This has a significance which has not 
been given due weight. The land already experiences drought 
for six months of the year so it does not require a large decrease 
of rainfall to make it impossible to grow grain at all. In some 
seasons in these southern lands the rainfall is of sufficient quan- 
tity to allow the raising of fine crops. Isaac reaps one hundred- 
fold at Gerar (Gen. xxvi. 12), yet a year or so previously he 
experienced famine at the same spot (xxvi. 1) and a little later 
in the same region he is searching for water. To harvest one 
hundred fold was exceptional, but in Isaac’s time the precipita- 
tion was greater than in post-N.T. days. Actually Gerar and 
Beersheba depend on wells, permanent watercourses being com- 
pletely absent. In this same dry southern border Abram experi- 
enced the famine which enticed him to go into Egypt (Gen. 
xii. 10). The famine was probably due to a slight diminution 
in annual rainfall over one or two seasons which would cause 
severe hardship in any land bordering on the semi-desert. The 
borderlands always feel drought most keenly. If instead of 
“going on still toward the south”, towards the Egyptian 
boundary, the patriarch had remained in the centre of the 
land, he would not have felt the pressure of the drought so 
severely, possibly not at all. 

To the south of Beersheba are the ruins of a number of 
villages, each based on wells which indicate that the Negeb in 
distant times has supported a larger population. One or two 
seasons of prolonged drought, not involving a great decrease in 
rainfall, would quickly depopulate it. To-day there is practically 
no settlement here at all. The reason for this ancient peopling 
of the Negeb is that, like the rest of Palestine, it has experienced 
greater rainfall in the past. Prior to the Mandate, Palestine was 
full of evidence indicating that the vegetation was far more 
luxuriant centuries ago. This would be due to the larger rain- 
fall, not necessarily a very great increase from the present, but 
sufficiently large to make all the difference between settled 
agriculture involving towns and villages, and scrubby pasture 
involving a scattered and roving minority. The compression of 
the total precipitation into the winter six months results in 
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maximum advantage for plant growth from a minimum fall. 
It all comes at the growing season. The melting winter 
snows on the Canadian prairies effect the same for grain 
in that region. Thus it can be readily understood that 
where all the rainfall comes in winter (when loss by evaporation 
is smallest) an increase of four or five inches in rainfall 
would be sufficient to make the land fertile for six months of 
the year, which is actually what obtains in the rest of Palestine. 
There is varied and widespread evidence that this increase of 
rainfall from the present amount of precipitation was experi- 
enced by these areas in south Palestine and Sinai years ago. It 
is suggested that the original statement about the abundance of 
fruit, foliage and pasture in the Holy Land is not mere poetic 
licence. All over the country prior to 1918 were the remains 
of terraces which once had been vineyards, the soil now entirely 
denuded, mere stone and rock remaining. In times gone by, 
embankments were erected in order to support terraces of deep 
earth upon which vines and other characteristic fruits were pro- 
duced. The slopes now bare used to produce luxuriantly. Trees, 
too, were far more widespread in Palestine, although modern 
reafforestation has made great progress. The Turk ‘axed trees, 
whether fruitbearing or no, so that in a land where fuel is not 
plentiful there was added a far more serious reason for peasants 
removing trees—inability to pay the tax. The wars which have 
swept across this international cockpit have aided in the de- 
forestation and ruination of orchards and vineyards; thus the 
soil, becoming bare of vegetation, has been easily disintegrated 
by weathering and swept away by storms until vast tracks of 
rock have been uncovered. There are passages (Deut. xx. 19, 20) 
which indicate a partial respect for trees in O.T. times, but not 
sufficiently adequate to prevent deforestation when war and 
poverty became frequent. 

One important reason for the more favourable rainfall in 
the past was the presence of greater vegetation and in particular 
trees. Desolation due to war, and the systematic destruction of 
trees and the breaking down of terraces upon which were many 
orchards, have most certainly reduced the rainfall of Palestine. 
This is seen particularly in the border areas where a slight 
diminution makes all the difference between the close vegetation 
of agriculture and horticulture, and the sparse growth of the 
sub-desert. 
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Ill 


Possibly some may question the possibility of a change in 
climate. But this can be paralleled by a more modern example. 
Parts of Spain are situated in a climatic zone where rainfall is 
slight. So many oaks and other great trees were cut down in 
the days of the Armada without replacement, that the rainfall 
of that country has been definitely reduced, so that in large areas 
it is impossible to grow trees which were grown there in times 
past and used to build the Armada. Rainfall and soil depth are 
now too small. Throughout N. Africa, Libya and Tunis there 
are ruins of towns and villages—in fact ruins of Christian 
churches. To-day their sites are occupied by desert and merely 
nomadic dwellings. These ancient stone buildings indicate per- 
manent dwelling, and this points to permanent water supply— 
something which does not exist to-day. Quite possibly this 
supply was by rainfall, stored in tanks during the dry season. 
Springs and streams would exist only in winter—to-day they do 
not exist at all. Each house had its cistern to store the rain, but 
the rain does not fall to-day in any quantity. As I have suggested, 
towns and villages do not point to grass, they indicate grain 
growing. There must have been considerably more than ten 
inches annual rainfall when these places were flourishing. 

Beersheba is the nearest town to the desert in southern 
Palestine to-day, but further south there are ruins of many 
villages. This is also true to the east and south of the Dead Sea. 
In the Sinai peninsula there are the ruins of the temple of Serabit 
and the dwellings of metal miners. The disappearance of trees 
has assuredly malaffected the climate, making it now impos- 
sible to grow them owing to the reduction in rainfall consequent 
upon the removal of vegetation. Thus a far greater agricultural 
and pastoral population could be supported in Canaan and its 
borders centuries ago than was possible, say, in 1910. The same 
reasoning applies to the Sinai peninsula—increased rainfall 
accounts for archaeological remains of populous places which 
to-day are practically barren. Criticism of the numbers of the 
Israelites during the Exodus, the supply and size of acacia trees 
used in the Tabernacle, food supplies for herds and people 
recorded in the Pentateuch must not be based on presert cli- 
matic conditions. The geographer classifies different areas 
according to cost of supporting life therein. Some are termed 
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Lands of Plenty, like some of the South Sea Islands. Some are 
termed Lands of Ease, the fertile Vale of Jezreel might be 
included here. Others are Lands of Effort like the Negeb and 
parts of our own land. Finally, some areas are called Lands of 
Hardship—where life can only be maintained precariously and 
at great cost. Greenland and the Sahara desert come under this 
nomenclature. Thus, in the case of southern Palestine and the 
eastern borders, war or some other interruption of “ effort” 
quickly brings the land back into the “ hardship” category 
where life can be maintained precariously and but for the few. 
This change has taken place in some of the lands bordering 
Canaan, and the Promised Land itself has not been clear of 
these bad effects. Present climatic conditions form an unreliable 
basis for assessing the productivity of the past. Similarly the 
present climatic conditions, which already show some ameliora- 
tion, will not provide accurate criteria for the future if the great 
schemes of rehabilitation, reafforestation and irrigation are fully 
implemented. Hence we might go on to suggest that the 
prophetic foreviews of a golden period for the Holy Land and 
its People may be reasonably probable. The vision of Isaiah 
concerns a land where drought and dust are very common at 
the present time. But he says: “ He shall give the early rain, that 
thou shalt sow the ground withal ; and bread of the increase of the 
ground, and it shall be fat and plenteous ; in that day shall the 
cattle feed in large pastures. The oxen likewise and young asses that 
till the ground shall eat savoury provender which hath been win- 
nowed with the shovel and with the fan” (xxx. 23, 24). 

“* And the glowing sand (the illusion which mocks the travel- 
ler) will become a reality and the thirsty ground springs of water. 
In the habitations of jackals, where they lay, shall be grass with 
reeds and rushes (xxxv. 7). Looking at these words from the 
standpoint of likely climatological variation, there is a proba- 
bility of the fulfilment of the prophetic word. In fact, already 
there is an indication of greater fertility and a consequent im- 
provement of general conditions. 

Joun H. J. Barker. 
Buckie, Scotland. 


TERTULLIAN AND WAR—VOICES FROM THE 








EARLY CHURCH 


O, shame to men! Devil with devil damn’d 

Firm concord holds; men only disagree 

Of creatures rational, though under hope 

Of heavenly grace, and God proclaiming peace, 

Yet live in hatred, enmity and strife 

Among themselves, and levy cruel wars, 

Wasting the earth each other to destroy; 

As if (which might induce us to accord) 

Man had no hellish foes enough besides, 

That day and night for his destruction wait. 
—Joun Mitton (1608-1674) 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrench’d asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade, 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 
Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accurséd instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 
Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestow’d on camp and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts. 
The warrior’s name would be a name abhorréd! 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 
—LoncrELLow (1807-1882) 


War must be 
While men are what they are; while they have bad 
Passions to be roused up; while ruled by men; 
While injuries can be inflicted, or 
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Insults be offer’d; yea, while rights are worth 
Maintaining, freedom keeping, or life having, 
So long the sword shall shine; so long shall war 
Continue and the need of war remain. 

—Joanna Baru (1762-1851) 


But, as I mused, there crowded on my spirit 

The lofty virtues nursed in strife; the will 

That breaks but bends not; goodness even in death 

Abhorring evil; right defying wrong; 

The stern self-sacrifice of souls afire 

For perill’d altars, and for hearths profaned; 

The generous chivalry, which shields the weak, 

And dares the oppressor’s worst; love guarding love 

From rapine, or, as God’s executors, 

Dealing forth vengeance on the stubborn foe, 

And mercy to the vanquished; all along 

The ages, names the noblest and the best, 

From Israel’s chief to those brave men whose swords 

Have been the bulwark of my native isle. 
—Epwarp Bickerstetu (1786-18 50) 


I 


“Ir had been an ancient maxim of the Greeks,” writes Lecky, 
(History of European Morals, vol. ii, p. 248) “that no more 
acceptable gifts can be offered in the temples of the gods than 
the trophies won from an enemy in battle. Of this military 
religion Christianity had been at first the extreme negation.” 
In a period of wars and troubles—during the ninety-two years 
from the death of Commodus (a.p. 161-192) onwards, for in- 
stance, thirty-two emperors and twenty-seven pretenders, says 
Sismondi, alternately hurled each other from the throne by 
incessant civil war—the oldest writers of the Church consistently 
tried to dissuade Christians from the profession of arms. War 
they stigmatised as a violation of the law of God which forbids 
bloodshed, as also of that which commands love even to an 
adversary. JUSTIN MARTYR (c. 100-165) and TATIAN 
(obiit c. a.p. 180) speak of soldiers and Christians as distinct 
characters, and Tatian (ad Graecos p. xi) declines “ military 
commands”, CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (d. 220) 
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calls Christians “‘ followers of peace’’, and says they use no 
implements of war. In Adv. Gentes (1, 2 §), p. xi, he writes: 
“Were you a soldier on service when the knowledge of God 
laid hold of you? Then listen to the Commander who signals 
righteousness.” LACTANTIUS, a converted philosopher, who 
died about a.p. 325, is insistent that “a righteous man cannot 
engage in warfare . . . It is always unlawful to put to death 
a man whom God has willed to be a sacred animal” (Divine 
Institutes, V1, 20). IRENAEUS (140-202 ?) declares that “ the 
prophecy of Isaiah (as to universal peace) is fulfilled; for we who 
in days gone by killed one another, do not now fight with our 
enemies ’’; phraseology destined to find an echo in ATHANA- 
SIUS (296-373): “ When the barbarians become the disciples 
of Christ immediately . . . instead of arming their hands 
with swords, they stretch them forth in prayer” (De Jncarna- 
tione, p. 2). CYPRIAN (c. 200-258), Bishop of Carthage, 
observes that “‘ the soldiers of Christ cannot be conquered . . . 
they can die; they do not in turn attack their assailants since it 
is not lawful for the innocent even to kill the guilty; but they 
readily surrender both their lives and their blood” (Ep. 56 §, 
p- 2, To Cornelius in Exile). The great ORIGEN (18 5-254), 
in arguing with Celsus who urged the inevitable consequences 
to the State should Christians refuse service, takes the ground 
that all Christians being priests are exempted, ipso facto, from 
military obligations. “‘ They will, however, form an army of 
piety and fight by offering prayers.” He definitely states that 
Christians “ will not fight, even should the Emperor call upon 
them so to do” (Against Celsus, viii, 73). Notwithstanding, 
Origen admits that there are just and unavoidable wars such as 
those requisite to defend an attacked country (Contra Celsum, iv, 
82). In the next century JOHN CHRYSOSTOM (347-407), 
while not forbidding the military career, warns against its atten- 
dant moral dangers (Homily 61 in Matt., p. 2); but BASIL THE 
GREAT (329-379) maintained that no Christian can lawfully 
take up arms. 

Of the Church books in use in the third or succeeding cen- 
turies, the ‘ APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS’ direct, 
“If a soldier comes, let him be taught to do no injustice, to 
accuse no man falsely, and to be content with his allotted wages ” 
(bk. viii, 32); merely repeating the counsel of John the Baptist. 
The ‘ CANONS OF THE CHURCH OF ALEXANDRIA’ 
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(erroneously ascribed to Hippolytus) declare that “ A Nazarene 
(ie. a Christian) may not become a soldier unless by order.” 
Another edition of the same Canons used by the Ethiopian 
Christians observes that “ It is not seemly for Christians to bear 
arms” (Canon 14 of Abulides (i.e. Hippolytus). Vide Ante- 
Nicene Library, Hippolytus: appendix to part ii, pp. 135, 139). 
Du Pin notes the existence of a Canon of Pope Innocent I (died 
417) refusinag dmission to the priesthood of those who had 
enlisted as soldiers subsequently to baptism (Dx Pin, III, p. 68). 


II 


TERTULLIAN comes before us as a particularly uncom- 
promising opponent of military service, and it is in his writings 
that some of the most famous of the early testimonies against 
war are found. The texture of his polemic is best gauged by 
adducing instances of his impassioned rhetoric. Even in his pre- 
Montanist days he was strongly antagonistic. There is the 
illuminating passage in de IJdololatria (p. xix): Possit in isto 
capitulo etiam de militia definitum videri, quae inter dignitatem 
et potestatem est. At nunc de isto quaeritur, an fidelis ad militiam 
converti possit, et an militia ad fidem admitti etiam caligata vel 
inferior quaeque, cui non sit necessitas immolationum vel capi- 
talium iudiciorum. Non convenit sacramento divino et humano, 
signo Christi et signo diaboli, castris lucis et castris tenebrarum; 
non potest una anima duobus deberi, deo et Caesari. Et virgam 
portavit Moyses, fibulam et Aaron, cingitur loro et Iohannes, 
agmen agit et Iesus Nave, bellavit et populus, si placet ludere. 
Quomodo autem bellabit immo quomodo etiam in pace militabit 
sine gladio, quem dominus abstulit? Nam etsi ad ierant milites 
ad Iohannem et formam observationis acceperant, si etiam cen- 
turio crediderat, omnem postea militem dominus in Petro exar- 
mando discinxit. Nullus habitus est apud nos illicito actui 
adscriptus. 

. But now the question to be considered is whether 
a believer may take up military service, and whether the military 
can be admitted to the Faith, even the rank and file, or each 
inferior grade which is under no obligation to take part in sacri- 
fices or capital punishments. There is no agreement between 
the divine and the human military oath, the standard of Christ 
and the standard of the devil, the camp of light and the camp 
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of darkness. One soul cannot be owing to two (lords)—God and 
Cesar. And yet Moses carried a rod, (virga vitea centurionum 
fuit—Oehler, vol. i, p. 107), and Aaron wore a buckle, (i.e. to 
fasten the ephod. The soldier’s belt buckle is probably meant), 
and John (Baptist) has a leather girdle, (i.e. as the soldiers’ belts), 
and Joshua the son of Nun leads a line of march; and the People 
waged war: if you deem a little humour appropriate. But how 
will (a Christian) war, indeed how will he serve even in time of 
peace without a sword, which the Lord has taken away? (cf. 
Matt. xxvi. 52, John xviii. 36, 2 Cor. x. 4). For although the 
soldiers had come to John and had received the formula for 
their conduct; (Luke iii. 12, 13) although, too, a centurion had 
believed; (Matt. viii. 5, Luke vii. 1, etc.) (still) afterwards the 
Lord, in disarming Peter, unbelted every soldier without 
exception.” 

An equally important and significant passage meets us in 
the treatise de Corona, written in 211 in defence of a Christian 
soldier who had refused to wear a chaplet on the Emperor’s 
birthday. The tone is, if anything, more inflexibly adamant, in 
harmony with Tertullian’s new allegiance to the Montanists, 
who, it must be granted, more faithfully than others, upheld 
pure New Testament teaching on this point. Chapter XI reads: 
“ And, in fact, to get down to the real issue of the military 
garland, I think we must inquire first whether warfare is proper 
at all for Christians. Besides, what sort of procedure is it, to 
deal with accidentals when the real fault lies with what has pre- 
ceded them? Do we believe that a human oath may lawfully be 
superadded to a divine, and that a Christian may give a promise 
to another master besides Christ, and abjure father and mother 
and all nearest kinsfolk, whom even the Law commanded to be 
honoured and loved next to God, and whom the Gospel also 
thus honoured, putting them above all save Christ only? Will 
it be lawful for him to occupy himself with the sword, when 
the Lord declares that he who uses the sword shall perish by 
the sword? And shall the son of peace, for whom it is unfitting 
even to go to law, be engaged in a battle? And shall he who is 
not the avenger even of his own wrongs administer chains and 
imprisonment and tortures and executions? Shall he now go on 
guard for others more than for Christ, or shall he do it on the 
Lord’s Day, when he does not do it even for Christ Himself? 
And shall he stand guard in front of temples which he has 
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renounced? And take a meal there where the Apostle has for- 
bidden it? And those whom he has put to flight by exorcisms 
in the daytime, shall he defend them at night, leaning and resting 
on the pilum with which Christ’s side was pierced? And shall 
he carry a flag, too, that is a rival for Christ? And shall he ask 
for a watchword from his Emperor when he has already received 
one from God? And when he is dead, shall he be disturbed by 
the bugler’s trumpet, he who expects to be roused by the angel’s 
trump? And shall the Christian, who is not allowed to burn 
incense, to whom Christ has remitted the punishment of fire, be 
burned, as prescribed by the discipline of the camp? How many 
other offences can be seen to belong to the performance of 
duties in camp?—sins which must be explained as a transgres- 
sion of God’s law. The very transference of one’s name from 
the camp of light to the camp of darkness is a violation of it. 
Of course, the case (is) different if faith comes subsequently to 
any who are already engaged in military service, as was, e.g., 
the case with those whom John admitted to Baptism, and with 
those most faithful centurions whom Christ approves and whom 
Peter instructs. All the same, when a man has become a be- 
liever, and faith has been sealed, either the service must be left 
at once, the course which has been adopted by many, or else 
all sorts of cavilling will have to be resorted to to avoid commit- 
ting any sin against God—any, that is, of the things which are 
not allowed to Christians outside the army;? or last of all, the 
same fate must be endured for Him which non-combatant citi- 
zens are ready to accept, for military service will not promise 
impunity from martyrdom. The Christian is nowhere anything 
else than a Christian. . . . With Him (i.e. Christ) the civilian 
believer is as much a soldier as the believing soldier is a civilian. 
The state of faith admits no plea of necessity. No necessity of 
sinning have they whose one necessity is that they do not sin... . . 
For otherwise even inclination can be pleaded as a necessity, 


1 Cremation was obnoxious to early Christian feeling, fire being regarded as symbolic 
of divine judgment. ‘For the effect of Christianity on national usuges of sepulture cf. the 
following words of Bishop Wordsworth “. . . before the reception of the Gospel, the 
bodies of the dead were burnt, and their ashes only received in funeral urns. But after 
a few Emperors had received Baptism there was not a body burnt in the Roman Empire. 
. . . So great a social change was wrought by Christianity.” (Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., 
Greek Test. Vol. Il on Acts viii. 2). 

2 There is an important V.L. here. Rigaltius would replace extra Militiam of the 
Codex Agobard. by ex militia. Influenced by this, Gibbon wrote,“ Tertullian (de Corona 
Militis c. xi) suggests to them the expedient of deserting ; a counsel which, if it had been 
generally known, was not very proper to conciliate the favour of the Emperors towards 
the Christian sect.”” (Decline and all, Vol. II, XV. 1845 Ed., P 113 n.) “ Agobardini 
enim libri scriptura “extra militiam’ unice vera”—Oehler, Vol. I, p. 444. 
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having, of course, an element of compulsion in it... . . Etenim 
ut ipsam causam coronae militaris aggrediar, puto prius con- 
quirendum, an in totum Christianis, militia conveniat. Quale 
est alioquin de accidentibus retractare, cum a praecedentibus 
culpa sit? Credimusne humanum sacramentum divino superduci 
licere, et in alium dominum respondere post Christum, et eierare 
patrem et matrem et omnem proximum, quos et lex honorari et 
post deum diligi praecepit, quos et evangelium, solo Christo 
pluris non faciens, sic quoque honoravit? Licebit in gladio con- 
versari, domino pronuntiante gladio periturum qui gladio fuerit 
usus? Et proelio operabitur filius pacis, cui nec litigare con- 
veniet? Et vincula et carcerem et tormenta et supplicia adminis- 
trabit, nec suarum ultor iniuriarum? Iam et stationes aut aliis 
magis faciet quam Christo, aut et dominico die, quando nec 
Christo? Et excubabit pro templis quibus renuntiavit? Et coena- 
bit illic, ubi apostolo non placet? Et quos interdiu exorcismis 
fugavit, noctibus defensabit, incumbens et requiescens super 
pilum, quo perfossum latus est Christi? Vexillum quoque porta- 
bit aemulum Christi? Et signum postulabit a principe, qui iam 
a deo accepit? Mortuus etiam tuba inquietabitur aeneatoris, qui 
excitari a tuba angeli expectat? Et cremabitur ex disciplina 
castrensi Christianus, cui cremari non licuit, cui Christus merita 
ignis indulsit? Quanta alia inde delicta circumspici possunt 
castrensium munium transgressioni interpretanda! Ipsum de 
castris lucio in castra tenebrarum nomen deferre transgressionis 
est. Plane, si quos militia praeventos fides posterior invenit, alia 
conditio est, ut illorum, quos Iohannes admittebat ad lavacrum, 
ut centurionum fidelissimorum, quem Christus probat et quem 
Petrus catechizat, dum tamen suscepta fide atque signata aut 
deserendum statim sit ut a multis actum, aut omnibus modis 
cavillandum, nequid adversus deum committatur, quae nec extra 
militiam permittuntur, aut novissime perpetiendum pro deo, quod 
aeque fides pagana condixit. Nec enim delictorum impunitatem 
aut martyriorum militia promittit. Nusquam Christianus aliud est. 
. . » Non admittit status fidei necessitates. Nulla est necessitas 
delinquendi, quibus una est necessitas non delinquendi ’’.2 

1In connection with this call to ‘total separation’, a distinguished writer says : 
“* But the ordinary Christians, the tradesmen and shopkeepers and skilled artisans, who 


had to face the practical difficulties of life, could not act on this peoces 4 and the 


Church justified them, and held that they ought not to force their religion on the notice 
of others, and might even employ legal forms to give a show of legality to their position, 
and help inactive or well-disposed officials to keep their eyes shut.”—-W. M. Ramsay, 


The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 436. 
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He asks, in the following chapter: “ Is the laurel of triumph 
made up of leaves, or of corpses? Is it decorated with ribbons 
or tombs? Is it besmeared with ointments, or with the tears of 
wives and mothers, perhaps those of some men even who are 
Christians?—for Christ is among the barbarians as well.” 
“Triumphi laurea foliis st struitur, an cadaveribus? lemniscis 
ornatur, an bustis? unguentis delibuitur, an lacrimis coniugum 
et matrum? fortasse quorumdam et Christianorum; et apud 
barbaros enim Christus.” “‘ Non milito ”—*“ I do not engage in 
military service’’—is the abrupt dictum which greets us in 
De Pallio, p. 5. In the apology, a Pre-Montanist work, he says: 
“* We pray for protection to the Imperial house, for brave armies ” 
—p. xxx. . . . “ Precantes sumus semper pro omnibus impera- 
toribus vitam illis prolixam . . . exercitus fortes. . .”; and 
in his treatise On Patience, generally regarded as falling in the 
same category, he describes it as “ the business of the heathen 
to hire themselves to the camp”—p. vii. “Gentilium est omnibus 
detrimentis impatientiam adhibere qui rem pecuniariam for- 
tasse animae anteponant. Nam et faciunt cum . . . denique 

. castris sese locant.” Tertullian tells us elsewhere that 
desertions of Christians were frequent (“‘ut a multis actum ”’), but 
Gibbon (Decline and Fall, p. xv) is unfair in implying that he 
deliberately instigated such defections.1 

According to Le Blant (Jnscriptions Chretiennes de la Gaule, 
p- 81) out of every hundred epitaphs in Gaul pagan soldiers 
are mentioned in 5.42 per cent, Christian in .57 per cent; but 
Harnack holds that in North Africa the Christians in the army 
were fairly numerous. (Expansion of the Church, Vol. i, p. 461.) 
Dymond, quoted by Brace, (Gesta Christi, p. 91) says it was only 
in the third century, when Christianity was more corrupted, 
that Christians began to enrol. His assertion has been chal- 
lenged, however, as exaggerated. The Acts of the Martyrs relate 
several instances of Christians choosing degradation and execu- 
tion rather than violate conscience. Maximilian, who was 
martyred at Teveste in Numidia in 295 for refusing to enrol 
as a soldier, has often been cited as a Montanist conscientious 
objector. There is no indubitable evidence that he was a Mon- 
tanist; in fact, in view of the stern attitude ultimately adopted 
by the Church towards the hated sectaries, his canonisation 
might be interpreted as fairly conclusive evidence to the contrary. 
1 Vide the note on page preceding. 
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But he lived in a Montanist region and there is no doubt that 
his attitude towards war strongly reflects that of Tertullian. 





Ill 


It seems appropriate to note at this juncture various factors 
which, if they cannot be held completely to rationalise, at any 
rate render Tertullian’s position more intelligible. Thus at the 
time when Tertullian (and Origen’) wrote, the army was a 
stronghold of the cult of Mithras. The “ Invincible Saviour ” 
was the special deity of the soldiers. All this added complica- 
tion to a situation difficult enough already. To enter the army 
and remain in it after conversion involved a Christian profession 
in the midst of a specially organised, and intensely aggressive, 
heathenism. The question of sacrifice under idolatrous auspices, 
too, raised very real issues, hardly applicable, however, to the 
rank and file. A Christian in the army, if holding rank, e.g. a 
centurion, had to perform, or at least witness in silence, certain 
sacrifices or else be prepared to resign simultaneously office and 
life. Tertullian makes express reference to the problem (de 
Idololatria, p. xix), but objects almost as much to the infliction 
of capital punishment which might fall to the lot of a Christian 
officer. A third ground, calculated to commend a “ purist” 
solution of the problem, is found in a military metaphor which 
exerted a powerful influence on the reasonings and actions of 
many of the early Christians—the conception of the Church as 
the ‘‘ Militia Christi”, the army of Christ. Christians were 
“ soldiers ” in a “ holy war”, commissioned to bring in “ with 
violence ” the Kingdom of heaven. Jesus was their “ Imperator ” 
—their Generalissimo—to Whom they were bound in allegiance 
by no common “ sacramentum”’ or military oath. Under His 
standard, the Cross,—the ‘ Vexillum Christi”—they were 
enrolled, in absolute antagonism to the Empire as a diabolic 
state,? and in Christ’s words, “ Be of good cheer: I have over- 
come the world”, they found an earnest of victory. The idea 
is present, of course, in Paul. It is especially developed by 
Origen and Clement of Alexandria, but occurs also in Clement 
of Rome (1 Clem. ad Corin., p. 37, ¢. A.D. 95); The Shepherd 
of Hermas (Similitude V, p. 1); Justin Martyr (1 Apol., p. 39); 

1See earlier, p. 204. 


2 N.B.—“ The notion of a Christian state is utterly foreign to Tertullian ; he knows 
only of the heathen state.”—Adolf Wuttke, Christian Ethics, (T. & T. Clark), p. 189. 
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Tertullian (Apology, 37, 39, 50; de Corona, 1, 11, 15; Ad 
Martyres, “To the Martyrs’, p. 3, etc.), while much stress is 
laid on it by Cyprian. 

It must be admitted that the unconscious drift of the teaching 
of the early Church was against war or participation therein. 
Under the influence of circumstances, however, the “Quakerism” 
of the early period was not long in becoming modified. Even 
at the outset there are sundry indications that there were mem- 
bers of the Christian community who held a different view and 
regarded military service as a duty towards the state, the preser- 
vation of which they regarded as the supreme law overriding 
every other consideration. The story of the “ Thundering 
Legion” proves that the army never lacked Christians, true 
heroes of God, who were prepared, if need arose, to lay down 
their lives rather than deny Christ. Tertullian alludes to it in 
ad Scapulam, c. iv. “‘ Marcus quoque Aurelius in Germanica 
expeditione Christianorum militum orationibus ad deum factis 
imbres in siti illa impetravit,”’; as also in Apology, p. 5 “. . . Si 
litterae M. Aurelii gravissimi precationibus impetrato imbri 
discussam contestatur’’. Bishop Lightfoot has shown! that the 
narrative will not bear critical scrutiny; but that it does con- 
tain a substratum of fact, whatever its real value, is a legitimate 
inference from its being depicted on the column of Marcus 
Aurelius. And Tertullian himself in an oft-quoted passage 
wrung from him by the needs of his Apology, stresses the 
number of Christians in the fighting forces. ‘“ We have filled 
your very camps’, “implevimus castra ipsa” (p. 37); “We fight 
shoulder to shoulder with you,” etc. ‘ Navigamus et nos vobis- 
cum et militamus et rusticamur et mercamur”’ (p. 42). Allowing 
for the rhetorical note in these extracts, we conclude that even 
in Tertullian’s day the position of extreme aloofness was not 
acceptable to many. We may add that under Diocletian (24 5— 
313) so rapid had this influx become that this Emperor 
inaugurated his persecution of the Church by summoning 
the many Christian officers in his legions and requiring 
them to choose between paganism and degradation. Most, 
Eusebius tells us (Hist. Eccles. viii. 4), immediately sacrificed 
their rank. 

1 Ignatius, Vol. I, pp. 485ff. 
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IV 


We may be permitted to append a few observations on the 
general issue in the light of the emergency of the “‘ Christianised ” 
State, and the progressive deterioration of imperial stability. In 
the days of Jerome (c. 340-420) and Augustine (353-430) the 
fate of the Western Empire was in the balance. Anxiety hung 
everywhere like a dark, impenetrable cloud. Kingdoms were 
melting away like snow. The presage of disaster was in the 
air, and the puzzlement of life weighed heavily on all reflective 
minds. The Roman world was in its death agony. Civilisation 
itself and Christian society were gravely imperilled by the bar- 
barian invasions. These Fathers never cease to deplore the evils 
which civil and foreign wars have let loose upon the world. 
They speak with intense sorrow of conflicts which they were 
powerless to arrest. So Jerome (Epistles 60 and 77). “As to 
killing others in order to defend one’s own life,” writes Augus- 
tine, “I do not approve of this unless one happens to be a 
soldier or public functionary, acting, not for himself, but in 
defence of others or of the city in which he resides.” (Ep. 47, 
p- 5). His mature view is that “ It is wrong to shed the blood 
of our fellowmen in defence of those things which ought to be 
despised by us”. (De Libero Arbitrio—‘ On Free Will ”— 
1.5.13). ‘‘ The precept ‘ Resist not evil’’’, he comments, “ was 
given to prevent our taking pleasure in revenge, but not to 
make us neglect the duty of restraining men from wrong- 
doing.” “If the Christian religion condemned wars of every 
kind,” we find him writing to Marcellinus in a.p. 412, “ the 
command given in the Gospel to soldiers . . . would rather 
be to throw away their arms and quit the service.” (Lester 138, 
p- 15). In a.p. 429, not long before his death, “‘ amid bodily 
weakness and the chill of age”, he congratulates Darius, “a 
member of Christ”’, on his success in obtaining a truce with 
the Vandals. ‘ But it is a higher glory still to stay war itself 
with a word than to stay men with the sword. For those who 
fight, if they are good men, doubtless seek for peace; still, it 
is through blood . . .” (Ep. 229). Augustine would have 
the Christian state enter into no unjust war and restrict its 
military activities to defence against attacking foes (Ep. 138, 
p- 14). “‘ These defensive wars,” he says, “are the only just 
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and lawful ones; it is in these alone that the soldier may be 
allowed to kill when he cannot otherwise protect his city and 
his kith and kin” (Eps. 47, 153). Elsewhere he censures that 
aggressive policy of pagan Rome which had extended the 
Empire “by making foreigners so unjust that they became 
people with whom ‘just’ wars might be fought.” (De Civitate 
—Bk. 4. 15). Still, like all the Fathers, at heart Augustine was 
a man of peace. “ What shall I say of peace or of the praise 
of peace till we arrive at that country of peace? There we shall 
be able to praise it, where we more fully possess it. Jerusalem 
is the vision of peace, and all who possess and love peace are 
blessed there for evermore.”” (Tract in Ps. cx. 57, quoted in 
Brace, Gesta Christi, p. 91 n.). 





H. R. Miwn. 
University of Otago, 
New Zealand. 























THE EIGHTH CHAPTER OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS 


Tue eighth chapter of this Epistle occupies a position of peculiar 
significance in the development of the Pauline argument. It 
is therefore of the first importance to determine its proper 
relationship with the chapters which precede it. Many scholars 
believe that the natural sequence and structure of the Epistle 
compel us to view it in immediate connection with the seventh 
chapter. They regard it as the logical counterpart of the intro- 
spective dissertation in which the inner conflict of the regenerate 
soul is laid bare. Certainly it is as though we tread our way 
through an almost starless night while we study the seventh 
chapter, and it is as though we burst upon the splendour of a 
midsummer morning when we open the eighth chapter. The 
stern analysis of the one is only relieved by a single fragment 
of thanksgiving towards the close, and even that is followed by 
a solemn restatement of the mysterious dualism which torments 
the soul (cf. Moule, p. 203). The grand revelation of the other 
is undisturbed by a single element of misgiving throughout its 
course, and it gradually rises to the first full statement of the 
final glory that awaits the child of God. Thus it is natural that 
devout students should regard the eighth chapter as a glorious 
sequel to the seventh. It is natural that they should find an 
answer to the problems of sin and self in its wonderful revela- 
tion of the subduing power of the Heavenly Agent, the Holy 
Spirit. But it is not right to regard it solely or even mainly as 
a definite expansion of the train of thought initiated in the 
seventh chapter. That chapter may supply it with a special 
motive, but it is a powerful and independent discussion worked 
out on a different basis and with a different viewpoint. It is 
not right to regard it even as a dogmatic resumption of any 
particular paragraph in the previous argument. That argument 
is recalled to the mind of the readers at the outset, but the 
Apostle begins anew in a way that owes no absolute allegiance 
to any single passage in the earlier discussion. The first verse 
214 
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represents a fresh start in the Apostolic argument, and the 
words that follow constitute a magnificent review of the one 
grand topic which dominates his mind: The Security of the 
Saints. 

The first reason for this conclusion is based upon the charac- 
ter of the particle in the opening verse: THEREFORE. This 
word in its English usage is always employed when one intends 
to explain or to enforce an earlier statement, and it is natural 
to assume that the Greek term will bear a similar construction. 
This has led some men to refer the meaning of the word in this 
particular verse back to the account of the inner conflict in the 
passage which precedes it. The text is in fact sometimes ar- 
ranged in print so as to make the first paragraph of the eighth 
chapter follow on in uninterrupted sequence from the last para- 
graph of the seventh chapter. But there is nothing in the last 
words of that chapter to warrant the use of such a particle in 
this verse, or to suggest the conclusion that there is no condem- 
nation for those who are in Christ Jesus. This has led other 
men to connect it with some point more remote in the general 
argument, and they have gone back to various parts of the 
Epistle in their search for a satisfactory antecedent. But every 
attempt of this kind compels its author to strain the text in 
order to adduce clear proof of his point, and this is out of har- 
mony with the severe logic of the Pauline argument. The fact 
is that both these theories fail to grasp the proper meaning of 
this word: THEREFORE. This single term in the English 
language is used to translate two distinct words in the Greek 
tongue, and accordingly it cannot reproduce the subtle shade 
of meaning which differentiates the original expressions. The 
word dpa is less definite, and denotes a subjective impression, 
while the word ody is more definite, and denotes an objective 
decision. The former is an inferential particle which conveys 
a general conclusion, while the latter is a syllogistic particle 
which conveys a positive conclusion. In the case of dpa, the 
argument is left to the mind of the reader rather than expressed 
in so many words, and it simply indicates the general inference 
from facts which have already been established. In the case of 
odv, the syllogism is made explicit in the text rather than left 
to the mind of the reader, and it obviously indicates a necessary 
conclusion from certain definite premises. It is the less definite 
inferential particle which occurs in this verse, and that supplies 
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the key to the one solution that satisfies every point. The 
word THEREFORE refers neither to the last paragraph of 
the seventh chapter nor to something more remote in the pre- 
vious argument. It simply sums up in itself the whole trend 
of the past thought by way of general conclusion. A proper 
conception of this term will accordingly rule out the theory of 
an immediate connection with the seventh chapter, but will 
enable us to view the first paragraph of the eighth chapter 
against its real background. 

The next reason for this conclusion is based upon the charac- 
ter of the expression in the opening verse: NO CONDEM- 
NATION. Those who think that these words follow on in 
direct sequence from the last paragraph of the previous chapter, 
relate them to the doctrine of sanctification and interpret them 
in an experimental sense. They hold that the seventh chapter 
is full of the idea of self-condemnation, while the eighth chapter 
is full of the idea of no condemnation, and accordingly they 
think that this is a fitting climax to the lengthy account of the 
inner conflict of the regenerate soul. But although this method 
of exegesis is both ingenious and attractive, it does not fit in 
with the facts of the case. The word CONDEMNATION 
only occurs three times altogether in the New Testament, and 
each occurrence is to be found in this Epistle (cf. v. 16, 18). 
The cognate verb is much more frequent, but the actual usage 
of the noun is of primary importance in seeking to establish its 
meaning. A careful study shews that it always occurs in a 
judicial sense, and that fact stamps this verse as a strong asser- 
tion of justification. This means that it cannot be taken in an 
experimental sense, and that fact wipes out the view that it is 
a bold pronouncement on sanctification. Thus the first verse of 
the eighth chapter strikes the grand note of the present accept- 
ance of every child of God, and we cannot interpret it as a 
continuation from the discussion of the previous chapter on 
Christian sanctity. This conclusion receives support from the 
general consensus of manuscript authorities which defer to the 
close of the fourth verse the reference to those “‘ who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit’. The first verse deals with 
one question only, and that is not how we walk before God, 
but how we stand before God. It is a profound statement of 
the eternal condition of those who have been justified, and the 
later strains of the same chapter recur to this theme once and 
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again. We read: “‘ Moreover whom He did predestinate, them 
He also called: And whom He called, them He also justified ” 
(Rom. viii. 30). And again: “ Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth. Who is he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that died . . .” (Rom. viii. 33, 34). 
Thus it is thoroughly consonant with the whole chapter to 
regard the first verse as a fresh departure in the development 
of the Apostolic argument. 

The last reason for this conclusion is based upon the character 
of the verb in the second verse: HATH MADE FREE. Those 
who think that the first paragraph of the eighth chapter was 
written to develop the doctrine of sanctification are wont to 
make a great deal of this verse: ‘“‘ For the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death ”’ (viii. 2). But they isolate it from its context, and quote 
it in a way that is quite contrary to the actual facts. It is not 
as though it were a direct sequel to the fragment of thanks- 
giving towards the close of the seventh chapter. That chapter 
does indeed strike a momentary note of hopeful outlook in the 
well-known words: ‘“‘O wretched man that I am! Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death? I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ” (vii. 24, 25). But it immediately adds, 
and accordingly ends, with a conclusive re-statement of the 
strife of the soul: “‘ So then with the mind I myself serve the 
law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin ” (vii. 25). Then 
there is a distinct pause in the Apostle’s thought, a complete 
break in the Epistle’s text, and the new chapter opens on a 
different note: ‘‘ There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus: For the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death” (viii. 1, 2). The distinctive particle which connects 
these two verses indicates that they stand side by side in the 
closest mutual relationship and inter-dependence. The second 
verse amplifies the meaning of the first verse, and explains why 
there is no condemnation for those who are in Christ Jesus. 
The reason is because in Christ Jesus the law of the Spirit of 
life has made them free from the law of sin and death. Now 
the aorist tense in this verse indicates that it is a simple state- 
ment of an actual fact, and it leaves us to determine the time 
element from the context. The verb itself is almost timeless, 
for it merely states that something has started. The general 
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sense of the passage alone can decide whether the start is a 
sudden climax which is complete in an instant, or a new begin- 
ning which has continuous effects. Thus the aorist tense of the 
verb HATH MADE FREE refers to the work of deliverance 
as a definite event, complete in itself, that lies in the past, while 
the subsequent verses indicate that the results of which it is 
fruitful are continuous in the present. This is a final proof that 
the chapter begins with a strong assertion of the accomplished 
fact of justification, not of the gradual process of sanctification. 
Thus the aorist tense of the verb fits in with the general charac- 
ter of the context to prove that this verse is not a direct sequel 
to the last words of the previous chapter. On the contrary, it 
provides the strongest support for the view that the eighth 
chapter constitutes an independent element in the structure of 
the Epistle. 

Thus a thorough and thoughtful examination of the text 
leads us to the unequivocal conclusion that the eighth chapter 
is a separate entity in the construction of the Epistle. Doubt- 
less it is a magnificent sequel to the introspective discussion of 
the painful strife of a regenerate soul. Doubtless the seventh 
chapter does form the immediate background, and supplies 
the particular motive which we must bear in mind as we stand 
upon its threshold. But it is not a mere development in the 
train of thought that marks the close of that chapter. It makes 
a fresh start in the evolution of the Apostolic argument. It 
begins de novo in the unfolding of the doctrinal position. It 
turns aside from the discussion of sanctification in order to 
repeat the assertion of justification for those who are in Christ 
Jesus, and thence it proceeds to unfold the blessed present of 
liberty, and the eternal future of glory for every child of God. 
It opens with a verse which marks the place where the various 
rivulets of the foregoing arguments meet and merge in one 
mighty river, and thence it proceeds to shew how that river 
flows on its way towards the boundless ocean of a blissful 
eternity. It is therefore a complete whole in tone and topic, and 
it forms the crown on the entire structure of the previous 
argument. 

Marcus L. Loanez. 
Moore Theological College, 
Sydney, Australia. 
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THE GRACE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


Jewets, beautiful in themselves, often have their loveliness 
enhanced by their setting. That great verse in Paul, 2 Corin- 
thians viii. 9, is a whole casket of gems which suddenly dazzle 
our eyes amid rather unexpected surroundings, yet their setting, 
because it is the work of the Holy Spirit, must be the best 
possible setting that could have been devised for them. 

In this great verse we have a notable example of one of 
the striking peculiarities of Paul’s Epistles. Over and over 
again, he tells us that lowly duty and sublime doctrine are in- 
extricably linked together, that, in fact, the finest morality has 
its roots deep down in the fruitful soil of the most subtle truths 
of revelation. 

Paul has been exhorting the believers in Corinth to the 
grace of liberality in connection with the relief of distress. He 
urges them to exercise that grace with Bethlehem and Calvary 
in full view. He has been telling them about the fine example 
of Christian liberality given by the Churches of Macedonia. 
“I do not speak,” he says, “‘ by way of commandment in urging 
you to be liberal: I am only taking occasion, through the earnest- 
ness of others, to put the sincerity of your love to the proof. If 
you truly love the brethren, you will not grudge to help them 
in their distress. The Macedonians, of course, are no law for 
you; and, as a matter of fact, I do not need to urge their example, 
for you have a far more wonderful example, a transcendently 
glorious example; ‘ for ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
re ie 

“Ordinary charity,” says Denney here, in The Expositor’s 
Bible, “‘ is but the crumbs from the rich man’s table; but if we 
catch Christ’s spirit, it will carry us far beyond that.” No one 
can be mean or stingy or closefisted who has really seen Him, 
who really knows Him. 

In his day Dr. R. W. Dale lamented the fact that the word 
“* Grace ”’ was heard so seldom in preaching. To-day things are, 
perhaps, somewhat better in that respect, in some quarters, at 
least. If a deeper sense of sin were to be born in the modern 
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mind, this great word “‘ Grace”’ would come into still larger 
use in our preaching, for, what is Grace? It is Love, but Love 
regarded in a special way. It is the love of the King of heaven 
for the condemned rebels who have flouted His authority and 
violated all His laws; it is the love of the altogether Lovely One 
for the altogether unlovely; it is the love of the Holy One 
lavished on the depraved, the vile, the worthless; it is the love 
that stoops in mercy and saving power from the Throne of glory 
to those who are in the horrible pit, to the beggar on the dung- 
hill, to the outcast on the scrap-heap. 

Paul’s words suggest four ways in which we can at least 
endeavour to measure the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 





I 


We may think of the HEIGHT from which He viewed 
those whom He loves. “ He was rich.” ‘“‘ A small Saviour,” 
says Dr. J. H. Jowett, “ invariably means a cheap redemption. 
If there be nothing beyond the Carpenter of Nazareth, then 
He takes His place in the common ranks of the long succession 
of prophets; His ministry is just the crusade of the ordinary 
reformer, and His progress is but the march to a martyr’s crown. 
If we would touch the unique and awful mystery of Calvary, 
we must reverently move beyond the regions of Nazareth and 
Bethlehem into ‘the glory which I had with Thee before the 


world was ’.”” He was 


“Christ by highest heaven adored, 
Christ the everlasting Lord ”’. 


He was rich, in possessing the glory and the attributes of God. 
That is the New Testament doctrine of Christ. 


“Who is He in yonder stall, 
At whose feet the shepherds fall? 
*Tis the Lord! O wondrous story! 
Tis the Lord, the King of glory!” 


In our Saviour we see One, who, from all eternity, was rich 
with all the riches of the Infinite God. 

He was rich in possessing, from times eternal, the love of 
the Father. “‘ The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
things into His hands.” Van Oosterzee, in The Image of Christ, 
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suggests that “in order to form a conception, to some extent 
worthy, of the glory of the Son of God before His incarnation, 
it is not even necessary that a rapt imagination should depict 
Him clothed with light as with a garment; surrounded with 
millions of blessed spirits, of every rank and every order, about 
His throne, who minister at His footstool, and sing His praise; 
crowned with a glory and honour which dazzle the vision of 
every created being. The one thought, that He was the perfect 
object of the Father’s love transcends, if possible, all that has 
just been said.” 

He was rich in the glory of having created all things visible 
and invisible, as Paul tells us in Col. i. 16. In the Prologue to 
His Gospel, John writes: “‘ All things came into being through 
Him, and apart from Him nothing that exists came into being ” 
(John i. 3, in Weymouth). All things came into existence through 
Him, from the spinning stars to the pebble at your feet, all 
forms of life from the highest angel in the realms of light to the 
tiniest insect that crawls across the leaf. 

He was rich in power and glory, as the Preserver of all 
worlds, for, if it be true that all things were created through 
Him, it is also true that “in Him all things consist, all things 
cohere”’, as Paul says in Col. i. 17. “‘ He is the principle of 
cohesion in the Universe,”’ as Lightfoot says on that verse. 
“He impresses upon creation that unity and solidarity which 
makes it a cosmos instead of a chaos.” 


“One Spirit, His 
Who wore the platted thorn with bleeding brows, 
Rules universal Nature. Not a flower 
But shews some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of His unrivalled pencil.” 


That exalted doctrine of Christ is the consistent doctrine 
of the New Testament, in all parts of it. And, it is only as we 
firmly grasp that doctrine, that we can ever hope to begin to 
realise the wonder of what Christ did for us. 


II 


We may think of the DEPTH of need and misery in 
which He beheld us lying. ‘“‘ For your sakes.” It was not for 
angels that the Lord of glory did what He did, but for men and 
women like you. And what sort of people were they? There 
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is a terrific passage in Paul’s first letter to these people, a pas- 
sage which first seems to shut the Kingdom of God on men 
for ever, and then announces the glorious fact that the Kingdom 
has been opened by a pierced hand to the lowest of the low. 
“Neither fornicators, nor idolators, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, 
nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some of you: but 
ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” “ The 
sunshine of the Good News,” to use a radiant phrase of Wey- 
mouth’s in an earlier verse of 2 Corinthians (iv. 4), has dawned 
on a darkness like that! 

When Paul writes, ‘‘ Such were some of you”’, he is very far 
indeed from meaning that he stands in a class apart, that he needs 
no cleansing, no justifying and sanctifying grace. Nothing could 
be farther from his thoughts. “‘ There but for the grace of God, 
goes Paul!’’ He knows that the seeds of all these vile things are 
in his own heart, though, by the grace of God, they may not have 
come to so terrible a harvest as they have in the case of others. 

When he writes to Titus, he again describes the awful 
darkness on which “ the sunshine of the Good News ”’ dawned, 
and he says that his own spiritual home was in that darkness. 
“* There was a time when we also were deficient in understanding, 
obstinate, deluded, the slaves of various cravings and pleasures, 
spending our lives in malice and envy, hateful ourselves and 
hating one another. But when the goodness of God our Saviour, 
and His love to man, dawned upon us . . .” (Titus iii. 3ff. 
Weymouth). For the sake of men and women like that, He 
who was rich became poor, the Lord of glory went to the tree 
of shame. 

When we lift up our eyes to the Great White Throne, and 
the merciless searchlight of the law of Him who desires “ truth 
in the inward parts” shines into all the nooks and crannies of 
our being, all our illusions about ourselves are shattered. We 
know then that we are hell-deserving sinners. And then the 
Gospel of the grace of God begins to have a meaning for us. It 
may be that we will feel like old Thomas Bilney, who said to 
Hugh Latimer that, when he read the words “ Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners’, it seemed to him as if, 
in the middle of a dark night, day suddenly broke. 
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Ill 


We may think of the SACRIFICE which Christ made and 
of the SUFFERINGS which He endured. “‘ He became poor.” 
The man who is satisfied with the purely humanitarian view of 
the Person of Christ possesses no plummet which can sound 
the depths of a saying like that: these words yield up the fullness 
of their meaning only to the man who remembers the “ riches ” 
which were Christ’s from times eternal, the man who sees in 
Christ “ Light of Light, God of God, Very God of Very God”. 

We cannot write at length on this part of our subject. A 
whole treatise would be required for that. It may suffice just 
now to refer briefly to the first step in Our Lord’s pathway of 
humiliation, and then to the culmination of it. 

The Westminster Shorter Catechism says that “‘ Christ’s 
humiliation consisted in His being born, and that in a low con- 
dition, made under the law, undergoing the miseries of this life, 
the wrath of God, and the cursed death of the cross; in being 
buried, and continuing under the power of death for a time”. 
When Paul writes the words, “ He became poor”, he means 
all that. : 

To become man at all meant for Him impoverishment. 
For us being born means enrichment, for it means coming from 
nothingness to conscious, personal existence, but for Him being 
born meant becoming poor. And so the Shorter Cathechism 
rightly affirms that the first step in the humiliation of Christ 
was His being born. And what a step! Who can measure the 
distance from the Throne of glory to the manger of Bethlehem? 
“Christ by highest heaven adored ”’ is seen surrounded by the 
beasts of the stall; the Eternal Son who from times eternal was 
in the bosom of the Eternal Father is seen lying as a babe in 
swaddling clothes in a woman’s arms. “ Great is the mystery 
of godliness; God was manifest in the flesh.” 

“ Being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, 
becoming obedient even to the length of death, yea, the death 
of the cross.” Step by step He went down ever deeper and 
deeper into the Valley of Humiliation, until at last He came to 
that awful darkness out of which the mysterious cry reaches our 
ears, “‘ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
Calvin says that ‘‘ Christ’s love to us moved Him to unite 
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Himself to us, and He completed that union by His Death”, 
Brunner says in his book, The Mediator: “‘ The Mediator gives 
Himself up completely to this suffering of the wrath which 
comes to man from God. In this self-sacrifice His identification 
with humanity rises to its greatest height, in this giving of 
Himself to the real endurance of the divine judgment, the divine 
wrath.” The Heidelberg Catechism asks the question, “ What 
dost thou understand by the word: Suffered ?”’ (In the Apostles’ 
Creed.) The answer is: “‘ That all the time He lived on earth, 
but especially at the end of His life, He bore, in body and soul, 
the wrath of God against the sin of the whole human race; in 
order that by His passion, as the only atoning sacrifice, He 
might redeem our body and soul from everlasting damnation, 
and obtain for us the grace of God, and eternal life.” 

It is when that awe-inspiring fact is really grasped by us 
that we really know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


IV 


We may think of the BENEFITS which we receive 
through the atoning work of Christ. “‘ He became poor, that 
ye through His poverty might be rich.” The whole of the New 
Testament may be regarded as a commentary on those glowing 
words. The writers of the New Testament are men who know 
that, by the grace of God in Christ, they have been endowed 
with riches of pardon, riches of love, riches of spiritual power, 
riches inexhaustible. “ We have redemption in His blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His grace”; “‘ we 
have A Great High Priest’; “‘ we have an Advocate with the 
Father’; “ we have peace with God.” 

James Smetham, the painter, tells in one of his letters about 
a humble member of his Methodist class-meeting. “ He sold 
a bit of tea. . . and staggered along in June days with a 
tendency to hernia, and prayed as if he had a fortune of ten 
thousand a year, and were the best-off man in the world!’ He 
was in the line of the true Apostolic Succession, for he had the 
consciousness of a spiritual millionaire. 

The people to whom Paul is writing were, no doubt, very 
poor indeed in this -world’s goods. He reminds them in the 
first chapter of his First Epistle to them, that very few indeed 
of them were men of position and influence, or men of noble 
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birth. But, he proceeds to say to them, “ you—and it is all 
God’s doing—are in Christ Jesus; He has become for us a 
wisdom which is from God, consisting of righteousness and 
sanctification, and redemption; that, according as it is written, 
He that giorieth, let him glory in the Lord”. There we have 
the riches which moth and rust can never corrupt, the riches 
that thieves can never get at, and this sin-cursed, spiritually- 
bankrupt world of ours needs them to-day more than ever it 
did. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 
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THE WORD OF THE CROSS 


Ir is most refreshing nowadays, when the pulpit is so widely 
occupied in replacing the rock-foundation of the Christian 
evangel with the alluvial deposits of modern thought, to meet 
with such a staunch advocate of the Gospel of the grace of God 
as Professor Robinson shows himself to be in these valuable 
lectures, delivered in 1938 at the Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh. His opening sentence proclaims that ‘‘the cross of 
Christ is the acropolis of the Christian faith’, and that declara- 
tion may be said to strike the keynote of the book. He pro- 
ceeds in his first address to insist on the centrality of the Cross, 
in contravention of the trend to reduce its significance to a 
minor category, or dwarf it to a picture-lesson in self-sacrifice. 
Denney has rightly styled Calvary the climax of revelation, a 
truth to which the very space allotted it by the four evangelists, 
not to speak of the epistles, testifies. As Dr. Robinson indicates, 
that has ever been the record borne by the historical Church, 
with few exceptions; for regenerate hearts delight to acclaim 
its substitutionary virtue and to view it as no evasion of the 
supreme problem of sin, but its only righteous solution; not as 
a lame apology for pardon or scenical drama, but the tender of 
a flawless and complete satisfaction to the majestic claims of 
moral law, so flagrantly outraged by human depravity. 
Having thus asserted the true nature of the Saviour’s pas- 
sion, our author proceeds to remark the inadequacy of much 
current speculation on this high theme. On the one hand, 
serious thinkers cannot be content, with some, to leave it an 
unsolved enigma, when Scripture itself furnishes the solution 
of the riddle: on the other, they cannot accept those modern 
interpretations of the event which discard the Biblical explana- 
tion, that they may foist upon it one of their own. Doubtless, 
there are elements ‘in the great oblation transcending finite 
” 1 The Word of the Cross. ae Childs Robinson, M.A., Th.D. a D.D., 
rof. of Hist. Theol. Columbia Seminary, U.S.A. (Sovereign Grace Union, 31 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, 1940. 35.) 
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understandings: but it beseems scribes of the Kingdom of 
Heaven to aspire to wisdom up to the measure of what is 
written. For we descry at Gethsemane and Golgotha most 
assuredly a superhuman agony. To the Sufferer Himself it was 
the crucial hour of His mission in every sense of the term; and 
when we hear Him cry “ It is finished ”, we cannot doubt that 
tremendous issues have been condensed into that brief interval 
of time and that the end attained by such an amazing spectacle 
must be commensurate with the marvel of its ordination. As 
Dr. Robinson puts it, “ supreme goodness could only be put 
to supreme suffering for a supreme purpose ”’. 

The third of these lectures deals cogently with the topic 
of reconciliation. Its Ritschlian caricature, which restricts it to 
a subjective change of sentiment Godwards in the human soul, 
having received confutation, there follows a discussion of its 
objective character. At the base of Ritschl’s view lies a repudia- 
tion of the property of Divine justice, or a resolution of all the 
Divine attributes into a love redolent of fond indulgence. Man 
is no longer pictured as a guilty rebel under sentence of a broken 
law, but as a pet child of wayward tendencies, to be reclaimed 
by an exhibition of paternal clemency at the expense of rectitude. 
Love is, it seems, to be exalted by denying the moral constitu- 
tion of the universe and man’s dignity secured by the dishonour 
of his Maker, who becomes an antinomian (the figure is Top- 
lady’s) for man’s sake. But the Scriptural representation makes 
the Lord Himself the Author and His Son the wondrous Channel 
of reconciliation. “‘ The background of the work is His justice, 
the foreground His love.”’ Here is a “‘ God in moral earnest ”; 
for the guilty are cleared by a method that casts no stain on 
His holiness, in which all the Divine attributes act in perfect 
unison. And must not grace reign, if it reign at all, through 
righteousness, since holiness is God’s very “ glory and life” 
(Thornwell)? 

This thesis is more full expounded in the next section on 
the sole foundation of a just forgiveness. God is as truly just in 
pardoning believers as when He judges the world. “ The 
Biblical bond between the justice of God and the sinner’s for- 
giveness is the cross of Christ.” Objections to the element of 
penal infliction on the Sin-bearer are duly met, and then the 
writer points out that the believer’s relationship to his Lord is 
not merely legal, but vital. A mystical union links him with his 
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Representative. Even if reason falters here, it has no right to 
speak the last word in this realm of spiritual values. It is a 
notable circumstance that Brunner traces the Church’s decay 
expressly to her rejection of the concept of Divine holiness and 
wrath and of a righteous punishment of sin (p. 98). Professor 
Robinson, moreover, ascribes ethical laxities in America to the 
same cause. We dwell in a retributive economy and its standards 
must not be sacrificed at the tawdry shrine of “‘ liberal thought ”. 

The last two addresses of a volume welcome to lovers of 
the old Gospel take the form of a pair of moving meditations 
on the love and the Lamb of God, not without eloquent touches 
here and there. Manifestly Dr. Robinson’s own soul finds green 
pastures in the themes he handles so feelingly. Sure we are that 
the present hour calls with passionate voice for the preaching of 
the atoning cross; nor can any other Gospel heal civilisation’s 
gaping wounds, or turn the overhanging shadow of night into 
the morning. Let those who prize a full-orbed Gospel aid in 
the circulation of this worthy sample of it. The book levies 
tribute on a wide field of reading, American, British and Con- 
tinental, in which all ages and schools find adequate representa- 
tion, with the exception of the great Puritan divines, whose 
ponderings on a doctrine so dear to their souls ought not to be 
consigned to oblivion. 

E. K. Simpson. 

Malvern. 


REVELATION IN THE MOFFATT COMMENTARY 
SERIES" 


To this, the latest addition to the Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary series, we extend a hearty welcome. It is one of 
the best commentaries in the whole series, and it makes a timely 
appearance in days when interest in the Revelation is increasing. 
The author is Vicar of Christ Church, Harrogate, and Lecturer 
of Leeds Parish Church; but the fact that his Preface is sub- 
scribed “‘ c/o the War Office”’ tells its own tale, and he is the 
more to be congratulated on seeing his book published under 
present conditions. 


1 The Revelation of St. is. By Martin Kiddle, M.A. (Oxon.), assisted by M. K. 
Ross. (London: Hodder net.) 


Stoughton (1940); pp. xlix, 460. ros. 6d. ne 
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This is a careful study of the Apocalypse by one who has 
devoted long and thoughtful attention to its interpretation. To 
him the book is not a jig-saw puzzle or a glorified Old Moore’s 
Almanack; despite its difficulties “the main message of the 
book can . . . be made intelligible to any reader who is pre- 
pared to give the matter careful thought; and no important 
problem need be left unsolved ”’ (p. xxii). Full as the Revelation 
is of symbols, these are not introduced haphazardly; “‘ John was 
as conscious if not as elaborate an allegorist as Bunyan or 
Spenser ” (p. 229). 

The question of authorship is not discussed at great length; 
the seer may quite possibly have been the son of Zebedee, 
though “ it is reasonably clear on linguistic grounds, as well as 
those of subject matter, that the author is not the Fourth Evan- 
gelist”” (p. xxxv). On this we may remark that others have 
found no insuperable difficulty in accepting a common author- 
ship. The linguistic difficulty is real, but can be got over in 
more ways than one. The Fathers for the most part accepted 
a common authorship; those who doubted this, Eusebius in 
particular, were apparently influenced by a desire to depreciate 
the Apocalypse by refusing apostolic authority to its author. 
Weare glad to see that Mr. Kiddle does not follow some scholars 
who should have known better in adopting the view, based on 
the flimsiest evidence, that John the son of Zebedee died a 
martyr’s death before 70 a.p. 

Mr. Kiddle insists that John was a true prophet; “ although 
John was mistaken in his prophecy about the shape of things 
to come, he was right in his penetrating discernment of the 
fundamental principles which would determine the issues at 
stake in the historical situation which confronted him. He was 
a true prophet also, inasmuch as history has proved that the 
principles he laid bare are eternal in their significance, and 
therefore are operative in every age. . . . In disclosing the 
unseen spiritual forces at work in the world of his day, John 
pointed the only way to a satisfactory philosophy of all history” 
(p. xlv.) If we ask wherein John was mistaken, we have our 
answer a few pages later: “ John was mistaken only in so far 
as he narrowed too closely the focus of his gaze into the future ”’ 
(p. xlix). It is, however, a property of apocalyptic to foreshorten 
the vision of the time of the end; and we need no more count 
this a mistake on John’s part than we should regard it as a 
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defect in a telescope that it makes distant objects appear much 
nearer than they really are. 

Mr. Kiddle’s interpretation cannot be pigeon-holed in the 
old manner as preterist, historicist, or futurist. The true inter- 
pretation of the book no doubt requires an element of all three. 
The seer saw at work in the persons and events of his own day 
principles which, having developed through the intervening 
centuries, will culminate in the consummation of the age, as 
John foresaw, in the rise and fall of the final imperial Anti- 
christ, the “‘ Beast from the sea”. To-day we have with us 
many of the features of the time that John foresaw, a time when 
men delight in malice for its own sake, and worship power as 
they go about crying, “* Who is like the Beast? Who can fight 
with him?” 

Of the many interesting things in Mr. Kiddle’s exposition 
we may refer to a few. The seven churches are not to be under- 
stood merely as the seven actual churches named; we must 
remember the sense of completeness attaching to the number 
seven, so that the seven churches “are intended to epitomize 
Christian life throughout the world” (p. 7). The fourth chap- 
ter depicts heaven as viewed by prophets before the time of 
Christ; to the praise of God as Creator in this chapter is added 
the song of redemption when the Lamb appears in the fifth 
chapter, which is of importance in the history of theology in 
that it develops the interpretation of the Cross and the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The seven seals, trumpets and bowls are expounded accord- 
ing to the recapitulation theory first set forth by Victorinus of 
Pettau (see the article by the present reviewer in The Evangelical 
Quarterly, Vol. X, pp. 352ff.). But this recapitulation is not 
mere repetition. “‘ When he reiterates he never merely repeats. 
His thought grows. . . . Time after time he will bring us 
to the edge of final doom, but each time he will tell us more 
about it; always some new and important detail will be added 
to our knowledge about that supreme event” (p. 144). 

The two witnesses of ch. xi “ stand for that proportion of 
the sevenfold Church which must suffer martyrdom ” (p. 183). 
This is a decided improvement on R. H. Charles’s view that 
John expected the whole Church to be exterminated under 
Antichrist. The city where the witnesses perish, symbolically 
called Sodom and Egypt, is to be understood, like Babylon the 
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Great, of world civilisation—the City of Destruction and Vanity 
Fair in one—manifested in the first century in Jerusalem which 
slew the Messiah and Rome which persecuted His followers. 

The woman in ch. xii (in many ways the key chapter of 
the book) is the true Israel, the Church of both the old and 
new dispensations; her Son is Christ. This is the usual inter- 
pretation, but perhaps sufficient attention has not been paid to 
the view first expressed by Methodius, bishop of Olympus (died 
312 a.D.), in The Banquet of the Ten Virgins, that the man-child 
represents a select community within the Christian Church. 
Among modern writers, the only one, so far as I know, to 
follow this interpretation is Mr. G. H. Lang (Firsfruits and 
Harvest, pp. 40ff.). 

Harmagedon is to be understood not of Megiddo in Pales- 
tine, but of Rome itself—an interpretation which we take leave 
to question. Attempts to identify the seven Emperors of xvii. 

10 are deprecated; the number seven conveys the complete 
number of Emperors, and the statement that five had fallen 
indicates that their line is nearing its end. 

The first resurrection and the millennial reign are inter- 
preted literally, in the light of similar passages in other apoca- 
lyptic literature. This was the view also of the late R. H. Charles, 
whose valuable contributions to apocalyptic study no student of 
this literature can afford to ignore. Mr. Kiddle, however, does 
not follow him in everything, especially in his violent treatment 
of the text; the emendation of “ the sea” (he thalassa) to “‘ the 
treasuries ”’ (hoi thesauroi) in xx. 13, for example, is rightly con- 
demned as “ both arbitrary and illogical” (p. 407). 

Mr. Kiddle shows how rich Revelation is in allusions to 
earlier Bible prophecies, while emphasising that these prophecies 
are to be regarded as precedents rather than conscious sources 
for John’s own prophecy. Living as John did in the atmosphere 
of the earlier prophets, it was only natural that his visions should 
largely be described in their language. When he alludes to 
their prophecies, he means his readers to understand that their 
full and final fulfilment is to be understood in the context of 
his own apocalypse. 

An attractive feature of this commentary is the aptness with 
which quotations are introduced from certain of our own poets— 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Donne and others. 

Naturally there are many points in the exposition of such 
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symbolical literature on which readers will find themselves in 
disagreement with the author; for example, we are not convinced 
that the One sitting on the Great White Throne (xx. 11) is 
God the Father and not the Son. But even where we disagree 
we are stirred to think, and think deeply, by all the illuminating 
comments here made on the text of Revelation. Mr. Kiddle has 
done a good work, and merits the gratitude of all serious students 
of the apocalypse, the Grecians as well as the Greekless, for 
whose benefit this series is specially intended. 

On p. 135, line 5 from foot of page, a full stop is missing 
after “‘ City”’; on p. 143 “ voice which cries’ would be pre- 
ferable to “voice who cries”; on p. 254 “‘ discomforted ” 
should be “ discomfited”. On p. 405 the omission of some 
words makes it appear that Pirke Aboth (“ Sayings of the Fathers’’) 
was the name of a Rabbi; for “the rabbi Pirke Aboth” we 
should have something like “‘ the rabbi Eleazar hak-Kappar in 
Pirke Aboth” (the reference is Pirke Aboth iv. 22). On p. 453 
Dr. Moffatt’s name has lost its final letter. On p. 423 Kaisar 
is a better transliteration of Gk. Kaicap than Kesar, which is 
half Greek and half Latin; on p. 435 Yohahan should be 
Yohanan, and the same Rabbi is called Jochanan on p. 439. 
This lack of uniformity in transliteration is apt to mislead 
“everyman ”’, whose better understanding of the N.T. is the 
avowed object of this work, and who may congratulate himself 
on now having as a guide to his understanding of the Apocalypse 
one of the best commentaries on this book produced in recent 
years. 

F, F. Bruce. 
University of Leeds. 


LAST MESSAGES OF MARTIN NIEMOLLER?! 


Pastor NreMé.ieR’s voice has not been heard in the pulpit 
since June 27, 1937. Four days later he was placed under arrest, 
and although the court found him “ not guilty ” of dishonour- 
able conduct, he was removed to the concentration camp of 
Sachsenhausen where he has remained ever since. An English 


. ae Gestapo Defied, being the last twenty-eight sermons of Martin Niemiller. Trans- 
eee by 
266 pp. é, 


_ Lymburn. illiam Hodge & Co. Ltd., 12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. 
s. 
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translation of his last sermons, made from shorthand notes taken 
during their delivery, has now been published under the title 
The Gestapo Defied. The title is not properly descriptive, for 
while the preacher does not hesitate to condemn the exaggerated 
nationalism of which he is a victim, there is nothing defiant or 
disloyal about his simple and orthodox expositions of the Word 
of God. Proclaim that Word he must, though Caesar may 
oppose; like Luther, he can do no other. 

At the centre of his message stands the cross of Calvary. 
In the mediaeval Church, as he observes in a striking sermon 
preached on the Reformation Festival, 1936, the cross lay 
hidden “in the corner’, Another Martin it was who “ put the 
cross with the Saviour back in the centre again, . . . and, 
because Luther did that, he has been called the Apostle of the 
German people”. ‘‘ We will think of that now,” he adds, 
““when we sing Luther’s hymn: ‘ Dost thou ask who He is? 
His name is Jesus Christ!’ Praise and glory unto the man on 
the cross to all eternity.” Another of Niemidller’s favourites is 
Zinzendorf’s ‘“‘ Christi Blut und Gerechtigkeit”’ from which 
the preacher repeatedly quotes the verse: 


“ Christ’s precious blood and righteousness 
My jewels are, my festive dress. 
Clad in this glorious robe of grace 
Boldly I'll stand before God’s face.” 


“Ts that all we need?’ he comments. “ Yea, verily: Christ has 
taken away the power from death, and freed us from sin’s claim 
to sovereignty; and Martin Luther is right when he says: 
‘Where there is forgiveness of sin, there is also life and salva- 
tion ’.”” A heartening message this, for times like these! 

In a sermon on the unity of the Church, he rejoices in the 
fact that persecution has brought members of various com- 
munions together. Whatever men say or do, “ there is, and 
there can be, but one Christian Church”. It is ours to realise 
its unity, not through deconfessionalisation, the method of the 
““ German Christian ” movement, but through faith in a common 
Lord who is “ head over all things to the Church, which is His 
body”. If report can be believed, Niemdller shares quarters at 
Sachsenhausen with a Jesuit who, like himself, has dared to 
criticise the religious policy of “das Dritte Reich”. The 
systems thus represented are both unsatisfactory to the Fuhrer, 
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Romanism because it tends to make its people “ subjective’ 
with regard to secular states, and Protestantism because, although 
“an improvement ” in this respect, even a Protestant may grow 
neglectful of national interests when they conflict with his 
religious views (Mein Kampf, German edition, 1935, p. 123). 
The Chancellor’s milder verdict on Protestantism is due to the 
Erastianism which has always been a strong feature of the 
Lutheran Church in the Fatherland, and in consequence of 
which Niemiller finds himself almost alone in his struggle with 
powers of darkness in high places. Unlike the time-server and 
the opportunist, he cannot tolerate the idea “that Jesus of 
Nazareth should share His sovereignty with a new [Ayran] 
Christ, that the Gospel of the Redeemer of sinners should com- 
promise with the religious complacency of the ‘ racially pure’ 
man, that the old Gospel should fall into line with the new myth 
which refuses to have anything to do with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
. . . For He is the Lord, and will tolerate no other gods 
beside Him”. ‘“ The Gospel must remain the Gospel; the 
Church must remain she Church; the Creed must remain the 
Creed; Evangelical Christians must remain Evangelical Christians. 
And we must not—for Heaven’s sake—make a German Gospel 
out of the Gospel; we must not—for Heaven’s sake—make a 
German Church out of Christ’s Church; we must not—for 
God’s sake—make German Christians out of Evangelical 
Christians.” 

Pastor Niemdller’s sermons are not only courageous and 
outspoken, but they breathe throughout a spirit of deep devo- 
tion to the person of our Lord, reminding us of that other 
Germany, temporarily eclipsed, which has not surrendered the 
faith of Jesus of Nazareth for the racial philosophy of Rosenberg. 
They should serve as a wholesome corrective to the unhealthy 
and un-Christian nationalism which colours popular thinking 
in time of war. As we read the burning words of this brave man, 
once a U-boat commander and not less valiant in the fight for 
faith, we shall be moved to pray for all in every land who are 
suffering for righteousness and truth. 





S. Letcu Hunt. 
London. 
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CONSIDER THE LILIES! 


Soren Krerxecaarp (a contemporary of his fellow-countryman, 
Hans Christian Andersen) is considered by many to be the 
most remarkable mind which Denmark has ever produced. As 
is well known, his writings exercised a mighty influence over 
Karl Barth. In a series of brilliant books he strove to teach 
his age what true Christianity was. His message, he said, was 
to be “‘as the sound of a flight of wild birds over the heads 
of the tame of the same species ”’. 

In 1937, the translators of the present volume published 
a translation of Purify Your Hearts, the first work of Kierkegaard 
to be published in England, although he died so long ago as 
1855. Almost immediately after, there appeared in English 
Philosophical Fragments. That was followed by a series of trans- 
lations by various hands, all published by the Oxford University 
Press, who also published Kierkegaard, by Dr. Walter Lowrie, 
a completely documented account of the author and his writings, 
and Séren Kierkegaard’s Fournals, edited by Alexander Dru. In 
1939 the Oxford University Press published Christian Dis- 
courses, translated by Dr. Lowrie. 

The book which is now before us contains the second of 
three Edifying Discourses in a Different Vein, published in 1847 
in Copenhagen : of these discourses Purify Your Hearts is the 
first. The second discourse, which we have here, deals with 
anxiety, the “‘ carking care and melancholy ”’ which eat into the 
soul and rob it of its strength. As the translators say in their 
Introduction : “‘ The author, as a good preacher, introduces us 
to the Christian answer to anxiety, introduces us to Christ, and 
stands aside. Just as, one might say, Christ introduces us to 
the Lilies and the Birds, and stands aside, bidding us to heed 
the voice of God. Is there any other kind of answer to our 
anxiety that is going to be of any real use to us?” 

The discourse is based on the passage, Matt. vi. 24-34, 
and consists of these three sections : (i) On being content with 
what it means to be a Man. (ii) How splendid it is to be a 
Man. (iii) The Blessedness that is promised in being a Man. 

1 
Consider the Lilies. By S. ne CW. Daal Comp from the Danish by A. S. 


Aldworth and W. S. Ferrie aniel Pate Ltd., 40 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1, po gm 71 pp. Price 45. 6 
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In the first section Kierkegaard, often in a beautifully 
poetic fashion, expounds to us the sermon which is preached 
to us by the lilies and the birds, as Our Lord enables us to 
hear it, and as He interprets it to us. 

In the second section he tells us that it is a splendid thing 
to be a man only when man is in spiritual fellowship with God, 
as His loving, trustful child. ‘‘ God created man in His own 
image ; should it not be splendour to be thus clothed ! If the 
gospel says in praise of the lily that it excels Solomon in his 
glory, should it not be infinitely more glorious to be like to 
God !”’ (p. 48). “ To be spirit—this is Man’s invisible glory. 
And when the anxious mortal stands out in the field surrounded 
by all the witness-bearers, and when each single flower says to 
him, Remember God ! then Man replies, That shall I verily, 
my little ones ; I shall adore Him, but that ye cannot do, poor 
creatures |” (p. 49). 

In the third section it is strongly emphasised, with the 
most intense earnestness, that man is truly blessed only when he 
gives close heed to these two parts of Kierkegaard’s text, ‘‘ No 
man can serve two masters”, and “ Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God”’. “ But so the anxious man, in his mood of pathos, with 
the lily and the bird, got something more to think about than his 
anxieties, and came to ponder what great blessedness there is 
conjoined to being man. So let the lily wither, and its delect- 
ableness become unrecognisable, let the leaf fall to the ground 
and the bird fly away, let darkness be upon the fields : God’s 
Kingdom changes not with the seasons of the year” (p. 71). 

The brief extracts which have been given indicate that 
Kierkegaard’s style is frequently marked by beauty of phrasing. 
In the matter of the discourse there is much sound theology, 
there is much deep philosophy, there is much shrewd common 
sense, but there is also music and poetry in the style. This 
preacher has, like Solomon, sought out “ acceptable words ”’. 

The reading of this discourse can do nothing but good. 
It ought to rid many a fear-haunted soul of the “‘ perilous stuff ” 
that is marring its peace, it ought to inspire a deeper and more 
serene trust in the God of Providence and the God of Grace. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR! 


In his book, under the above title, Dr. Loraine Boettner dis- 
cusses a timely subject in a masterly way, and has furnished the 
most convincing answer to the Pacifist argument that we have 
yet seen. But he is not a militarist. He does not glory in war, 
and has no hesitation in declaring that the unprovoked aggressor 
commits sin when he takes up arms. His case against the 
Pacifist is that he does not face up to the realities of life, and 
that his psychology rests on a false theological basis, “ namely, 
on the assumption that human nature is inherently good and 
needs only to be surrounded with good influences in order to 
be persuaded to behave decently, whereas . . . Scripture 
teaches most emphatically, and experience bears out the teach- 
ing, that man in his present condition possesses a fallen sinful 
nature, that he is essentially selfish, and that if unrestrained 
there is no limit to the injustices he will commit against his 
fellow men”’. 

Dr. Boettner takes the highest ground in his argument 
from the outset. To him, the question at issue is, ““ What do 
the Scriptures teach concerning war?’’ That is the question 
which, for the most part, his book endeavours to answer. 

Beginning with the Old Testament, Dr. Boettner notes 
as a significant fact that while Israel was still a Theocracy, with 
God ruling directly in the affairs of the nation through His 
servant Moses, Israel was directed to make war upon Amalek, 
and, by the manifest favour of God, worsted the Amalekites in 
the ensuing conflict. He shows, too, how the pacifists of Meroz 
fell under the Divine curse for their non-belligerency in a time 
when the life and liberty of the nation were at stake. He finds 
the clearest evidence throughout Old Testament times, of wars 
being sanctioned as a means of gaining righteous ends. 

In passing to the New Testament, Dr. Boettner declares that 
the two Testaments have but one voice, and quotes the testimony 
of Jesus to the unity of the Bible, “the Scriptures cannot be 
broken”. Our Lord, he shows, did not rebuke the believing 
centurion for any sinfulness attaching to his profession as such, 
and Peter was prepared by a vision from heaven to welcome 


1 The Christian Attitude Toward War. By Loraine Boettner. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 119 pp. $r.) 
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into the fellowship of the Church the centurion Cornelius, who 
was both a soldier and “a righteous man and one that feared 
God”. Christ, the Prince of Peace, “stands not for peace at 
any price, but for righteousness at any cost”. Dr. Boettner also 
finds it inconceivable that the New Testament should so fre- 
quently present the Christian life under the symbolism of a 
warfare, and at the same time repudiate warfare as always and 
everywhere wrong. 

The chapters in which Dr. Boettner argues from history 
and politics make interesting and instructive reading also, but 
we have chosen to indicate the trend of his argument from 
Scripture only, inasmuch as he himself claims, and rightly so, 
that the verdict of the inspired Word must be accepted as final, 
and its guidance as supreme in determining “ The Christian 
Attitude toward War”. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the study of a much- 
discussed current problem, and merits a wide circulation. 

G. N. M. Co tins. 
Edinburgh. 














